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I look  forward  hopefully  to  a conference  of  cooperative  leaders  such 
as  that  recommended  by  the  USDA  Cooperative  Advisory  Conmilttee  in 
Its  meeting  on  January  h,  19S3,  and  1 am  therefore  asking  you^  along 
with  each  of  the  other  five  members  of  that  Committee^  to  sponsor 
and  arrange  for  such  a conference. 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  played  a significant  role  In  the  advance  of 
American  agrlcnilture . But  I believe  that  cooperatives  may  have 
still  greater  potential  for  improving  faxm  emd  rural  economies  than 
they  have  yet  developed^  emd  that  a conference  dedicated  to  a serious 
exploration  of  the  contributions  they  mlc^t  make  In  the  years  ahead 
would  be  most  constructive.  Such  discussion  could  Include  opportuni- 
ties for  members  to  help  themselves  on  a ”do- It -yourself  ” basis  as 
well  as  opportunities  to  improve  c<xidltlons  In  partnership  with 
government  • 

Among  subjects  for  consideration  are  such  questions  as  the  following. 
How  can  cooperatives  participate  most  effectively  In  the  Rural  Area 
Development  Program?  Is  adequate  equity  financing  for  cooperatives 
available  or  attainable  under  present  conditions^  or  should  con- 
sideration be  given  to  new  legislation  to  make  this  possible?  In 
the  light  of  rapidly  changing  ccxidltlons^  technologies  and  operating 
methods^  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  barged.nlng 
power  and  market  position  of  faxmers  and  thus  retain  as  much  of  the 
decision  making  function  as  possible  In  the  hands  of  the  producers 
themselves?  Can  cooperatives  help  to  narrow  the  gap  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer^  thus  lnq)rovlng  economic  conditions  for  farmers 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 

These  questions  are  presented  to  you  as  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration and  are  not  meant  to  be  restrictive.  Some  thought  ml^^t 
also  be  given ^ for  example^  to  whether  any  of  the  resources  of  the 
USDA  can  be  of  eissistance  to  cooperatives  In  meeting  the  challenging 
opportunities  they  have  today  to  develop  throu^out  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  U.S.  assistance  program. 

I hope  that  you  the  other  five  cooperative  leaders  who  have  been 
serving  with  you  on  the  USDA  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  will  both 
sponsor  and  plan  this  ccmference.  You  will  have  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I would  hope  that  such  a 
meeting  could  result  In  constructive  thinking^  productive  Ideais^  and  - 
efully  — Inspiration  for  action. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
of  M innesota 


Senator  George  Aiken 
of  Vermont 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS  COMES  OF  AGE 

On  April  28-30,  1963,  in  Washington,  D.C.  the  people’s  business  in  the  USA 
came  of  age. 

It  was  high  time  it  did  so. 

For  there  appears  on  the  horizon  no  practical  solution  for  the  continuing 
dilemma  of  American  agriculture  except  an  essentially  cooperative  solution.  And 
no  other  answer,  short  of  the  most  extreme  governmental  controls,  for  the  mount- 
ing problem  of  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the  nation. 

Five  hundred  leaders  of  U.S.  cooperatives  gathered  in  Washington  those 
April  days  for  a conference  on  “Cooperatives  and  the  Future.”  They  were  called 
together  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Argiculture  by  the  Cooperative 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  USDA,  This  committee  consists  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  six  nationwide  cooperative  organizations:  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives, 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 
Naturally,  most  of  the  delegates  were  from  farmer  or  at  least  rural  cooperatives. 
But  there  was  significant  representation  from  consumer  and  other  kinds  of  co- 
operatives as  well. 

The  conference  was  received  and  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  launched  it  with  a one-hour  address  on  the 
problems  faced  by  American  agriculture  and  how  cooperatives  can  provide  the 
key  to  their  solution,  particularly  if  farmer  and  consumer  cooperatives  work  to- 
gether to  that  end. 

Senator  George  Aiken  (R.-Vt.)  and  Senator  Hubert  Humphery  (D.-Minn.)  were 
the  banquet  speakers.* 

Cooperatives,  they  both  said,  are  not  only  the  hope  of  American  agriculture 
but  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  basic  spirit  of  American  freedom,  self- 
dependence,  and  true  enterprise. 

But  most  important  were  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  500  delegates 
in  their  workshop  sessions.  There  were  six  of  these.  Here  are  some  of  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  delegates  agreed: 

—that  cooperatives  should  take  leadership  in  area  redevelopment  programs; 

--that  the  market  position  of  the  farmer  is  the  key  to  his  economic  welfare 
and  the  cooperatives  can  and  must  strengthen  that  position  by  merger,  or  acquisi- 
tion , of  needed  facilities,  and  by  integration  and  extension  of  services  until 
farmers  are  dealing  directly  with  consumer  markets  and  a true  yardstick  of  the 
“price  spread”  and  of  marketing  costs  has  been  established; 

--that  the  land  grant  colleges,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and 
other  agencies  are  now  doing  only  a small  part  of  the  educational  job  which  the 
law  calls  on  them  to  do  in  the  field  of  cooperatives;  that  clear  statements  of  pol- 
icy in  support  of  cooperation  should  be  forthcoming  from  the  USDA;  and  that  such 
policy  should  be  made  known  to  and  followed  by  all  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, high  and  low; 

--that  far  more  research  into  the  effective  role  of  cooperatives  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  future  problems  of  American  agriculture  is  needed,  and  that  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  should  be  geared  up  to  take  leadership  in  this  re- 
search; 

—that  full  support  should  be  given  to  the  International  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  to  efforts  and  programs  to  assist 
the  people  of  newly  developing  countries  in  building  cooperative  institutions  to 
meet  their  needs;  and 

--that-- perhaps  most  important  of  all--the  time  has  come  for  all  coopera- 
tives to  stand,  work,  speak,  and  build  their  strength  together;  that  what  harms 
one  kind  of  cooperative  harms  all  kinds,  and  what  builds  one  kind  will,  in  the 
end,  help  to  build  them  all. 

For  the  principle  of  cooperation  is  indivisible.  And  the  practice  of  coopera- 
tion is,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  primary  need  of  civilized,  free  people. 

* Both  Senator  Aiken's  and  Senator  Humphrey's  speeches  were  reproduced  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  May  28,  1963,  on  pages  A3405  and  A3433,  respectively. 
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Members  oi  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives  conier  with  Secretary  Freeman  and  the  President 


TODAY'S  CHALLENGE 
TO  COOPERATIVES 


Orville  L.  Freeman 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 


I welcome  this  conference  on  Cooperatives  and  the 
Future  most  sincerely  and  enthusiastically,  not  only 
because  I know  and  have  worked  with  many  of  you  and 
because  we  share  many  of  the  same  goals,  but  more 
particularly  because  I have  such  high  hopes  for  the 
kind  of  progress  that  can  result  from  your  deliberations. 

These  hopes  are  based  on  three  things. 

First,  there  is  the  wide  scope  and  broad  interest 
represented  here,  by  leaders  of  voluntary  organizations 
of  people  joined  together  in  an  effort  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Second,  there  is  great  promise  in  the  kind  of  part- 
nership with  government  that  this  Conference  repre- 
sents. 

Third,  there  is  great  hope,  great  challenge,  and  a 
stirring  opportunity  for  cooperatives  embodied  in  the 
theme  of  this  Conference- - Cooperatives  and  the 
Future. 

I should  like  to  review  with  you  the  significance 
of  each  of  these  three  factors. 

I. 

I am  really  impressed  with  both  the  geographical 
and  functional  scope  of  the  organizations  represented 
here.  You  come  from  46  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  You 
belong  to  cooperatives  that  are  concerned  with  the 
marketing  and  processing  of  a great  variety  of  farm 
commodities,  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  both 
farm  and  home,  with  the  provision  of  services  ranging 
from  credit  and  electricity  to  research  and  education. 

You  represent  areas  that  are  geographically  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart,  people  who  live  under  a great 
variety  of  circumstances.  You  represent  diverse  inter- 
ests. Many  of  you  have  differing  opinions  on  both 
politics  and  economics.  And  yet  you  are  meeting  here 


together  because  you  do  have  important  interests  in 
common,  and  because  you  recognize  the  fact  of  inter- 
dependence that  is  of  such  increasing  importance  in 
today’s  world. 

You  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  policies  and 
decisions  in  a democratic  society  are  conditioned  and 
influenced  by  conflicting  pressures.  And,  as  each  one 
of  you  has  sought  to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
your  own  members,  you  have  had  to  face  the  realization 
that  the  strength  of  the  pressures  that  influence  our 
course  of  action  can  not  always  - - or  even  often  - - be 
measured  by  the  numbers  of  people  whose  interests  are 
involved. 

Often  you  find  that  wealth  or  position  exert  a 
greater  force  than  numbers  of  people.  And  most  of  you 
have  found  that  the  voice  of  the  farmer  is  progressive- 
ly weakening -- not  only  because  his  numbers  are  de- 
creasing but  also  because  he  often  speaks  with  many 
different,  hesitant,  and  diverse  voices,  rather  than 
with  one  sharp,  clear  voice. 

And  because  you  know  that  in  union  there  is 
strength,  you  have  come  here  to  explore  those  impor- 
tant interests  that  you  have  in  common.  You  have 
come  to  consider  what  you  can  do  together  to  exercise 
that  great,  underlying  principle  that  is  basic  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  all  cooperatives,  what 
you  can  do  for  yourselves,  through  your  organizations 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  cooperatives,  to  build 
for  greater  strength  and  effectiveness. 

Joint  action --a  willingness,  yes,  an  eagerness  to 
work  together  toward  common  goals --is  always  in 
itself  a reason  for  hope.  But  it  becomes  even  more 
encouraging  when  the  cooperative  effort  encompasses 
functions  as  diverse  as  those  represented  here. 


Most  of  you  speak  for  cooperatives  whose  roots 
are  strongly  embedded  in  agriculture^  But  organizations 
of  consumers,  too,  are  represented  hereo  I regard  this 
as  an  important  and  promising  development,  because 
it  suggests  a joint  approach  to  some  of  our  problems 
that  could  have  real  merit-  Rural  electric  cooperatives, 
for  example,  were  at  first  concerned  almost  exclu- 
sively with  serving  farmers-  But  now  that  they  have 
in  a few  short  years  succeeded  almost  completely  in 
transporting  all  of  our  farmers  out  of  the  age  of  kero- 
sene and  candles  and  into  an  age  of  electric  light 
and  power,  they  face  suburban  encroachment  into  their 
territory-  They  face  a dwindling  number  of  farmer 
consumers  of  electricity-  Non-farm  members  of  REA 
co-ops  also  benefit  from  their  cooperative  membership, 
and,  as  far  as  that  membership  is  concerned,  have  the 
same  interest  as  do  the  farmer  members-  As  the  num- 
bers of  farmers  decline,  R-E.A-  cannot  and  must  not 
contract;  rather  it  should  expand  its  services  to  meet 
more  and  more  of  the  needs  of  farm  and  non-farm  re- 
sidents alike,  in  the  areas  it  serves. 

Another  illustration  occurred  to  me  recently  when 
I read  of  the  formation  of  what  was  described  as  a 
“middleman”  cooperative  for  the  handling  of  eggs.  A 
poultry  producers’  association,  that  had  previously 
been  primarily  a feed  and  poultry  supply  cooperative, 
owns  half  of  the  stock.  Retailers,  led  by  a consumer 
cooperative  with  seven  retail  grocery  stores,  own  the 
other  half.  The  farmers  get  an  incentive  for  quality  and 
consumers  benefit  from  better  eggs.  There  is  even  an 
element  of  supply  management  involved.  I understand 
that  this  is  still  a very  young  business,,  but  that  it 
distributed  dividends  on  its  first  three  months  of  op- 
eration. It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a very  important 
development,  building  a bridge  across  the  gap  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  improving  economic  con- 
ditions for  both. 

I said  at  the  beginning  that  my  high  expectations 
from  this  Conference  are  based  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  fact  that  cooperative  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  and  representing  many  forms  of  cooperative 
enterprise,  have  joined  forces  to  at  least  explore  the 
areas  and  interests  you  have  in  common.  To  the  extent 
that  you  work  together  and  can  speak  with  one  voice, 
your  influence  will  grow. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I have  sought  your 
judgment  and  listened  to  your  voices  even  when  you 
have  spoken  separately  and  individually;  because  I 
value  that  judgment,  because  I believe  in  the  princi- 
ples you  support,  and  because  I know  how  much  you 
have  helped  the  farmers  of  America.  But  please  keep 
in  mind  that  you  can  get  a far  better  hearing  in  many 
more  places  when  you  speak  in  concert. 

II. 

My  second  reason  for  optimism  about  this  meeting 
arises  out  of  the  significance  of  the  principle  of  part- 
nership with  Government  that  this  Conference  repre- 
sents. Permit  me  to  outline  as  simply  and  briefly  as 
I can  what  this  principle  means  in  a democracy. 

We  hear  a great  deal,  nowadays,  about  “doing  it 
yourself”.  In  a sense  all  human  progress  results  from 
doing  it  yourself.  But  there  could  be  little  done,  in 
today’s  world,  if  doing  it  yourself  meant  doing  it  alone. 

Today,  machines  dominate  in  production  that  used 
to  be  performed  by  human  muscle.  Computers  are 
taking  over  work  that  used  to  be  performed  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  Horsepower  as  a measure  of  energy  is  be- 
ing replaced  by  the  megaton. 


It  is  obvious,  then,  that  much  of  what  we  would 
do  for  ourselves  must  be  done  together. 

In  this  democracy  we  have  developed  many  chan- 
nels through  which  we  work.  The  corporation  dominates 
in  business  and  industry  because  it  represents  a legal 
mechanism  for  pooling  the  energies  and  resources  of 
many.  The  cooperative  is  one  kind  of  corporation, 
similar  in  most  features  to  a non-cooperative  corpo- 
ration but  differing  in  the  emphasis  it  places  on  dem- 
ocratic control  and  on  the  sharing  of  returns. 

Another  channel  through  which  we  work  together 
is  government.  It  is  amazing  how  often  people  forget 
this --how  often  they  look  at  government  as  something 
apart  from  the  people --as  something  that  takes  taxes 
away  from  them  instead  of  a channel  through  which 
they  buy  for  themselves  the  services  that  government 
provides,  many  of  which  they  could  get  in  no  other  way. 

As  long  as  government  is  both  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  it  is  one  channel  through  which  we  do 
things  for  ourselves.  But  it  differs  from  non-govern- 
mental channels  in  one  important  respect.  Even  though 
it  responds  to  the  will  of  the  people,  that  will  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  once  it  has 
been  expressed,  government  can  execute  that  will  by 
compulsory  means.  This  in  simple  terms  is  what  is 
meant  by  “sovereignty  of  the  state”. 

When  we  seek  to  solve  our  problems,  to  meet  our 
needs,  and  to  do  it  ourselves,  with  regard  to  those 
matters  that  cannot  possibly  be  done  by  individuals 
acting  alone,  we  exercise  a choice  as  to  whether  we 
shall  do  these  things  through  voluntary,  private  means 
or  through  government.  In  the  United  States  we  tradi- 
tionally make  such  choices  on  a pragmatic  basis  rather 
on  the  basis  of  any  “ism”  or  theory.  As  a practical 
people,  this  process  has  served  us  remarkably  well. 

We  prefer  to  do  things  voluntarily.  I suppose  that 
no  other  society  has  ever  developed  voluntary  organ- 
izations, both  in  the  service  fields  and  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world,  to  the  size  and  extent 
of  those  we  have  developed  here  in  America.  Wherever 
we  can  meet  our  needs  and  solve  our  problems  vol- 
untarily we  do  it  that  way. 

How  Government  Gets  Involved 

Government  is  brought  onto  the  scene  primarily 
in  three  ways. 

(1)  When  private  institutions,  particularly  in  the  com- 
mercial field,  get  big  and  powerful  enough  to  crush 
competitors  ruthlessly,  to  monopolize  a segment  of 
business,  to  exploit  labor  or  the  consumer,  government 
is  asked  to  step  in  to  provide  and  enforce  fair  rules  of 
the  game. 

(2)  When  private  voluntary  effort  cannot  quite  mobilize 
the  resources  to  get  going  or  to  succeed  in  doing  ef- 
fectively a job  that  needs  to  be  done,  government  is 
asked  to  help  them  get  started,  to  assist  them  in  var- 
ious ways,  by  loans  or  grants  or  technical  advice  or 
by  other  means. 

(3)  Generally  it  is  only  when  these  two  ways  have 
failed  to  produce  results  regarded  as  socially  and 
economically  desirable  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  government  is  asked  to  step  in  to  do  the  job  itself. 

This,  I believe,  sets  forth  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  partnership  between  government  and  people. 

I should  like  to  apply  it  specifically,  now,  to  problems 
I hope  you  will  consider. 

First,  are  the  rules  of  the  game  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today?  Are  the  rules  that  apply  to  cooper- 


atives,  with  regard  to  monopoly  and  to  fair  methods 
of  competition  - - are  these  rules  fair  and  equitable 
and  in  the  public  interest?  If  changes  are  needed  in 
the  interest  of  the  organizations  that  you  represent, 
can  you  demonstrate  that  these  changes  are  in  the 
public  interest  as  well? 

Second,  are  there  essential  needs  that  could  be 
met  and  functions  that  could  be  performed  effectively 
in  the  public  interest  by  voluntary,  cooperative  organ- 
izations if  government  provided  appropriate  assist- 
ance? I am  sure  you  understand  that  I am  not  asking 
you  to  come  up  with  appeals  for  special  favors.  But 
throughout  our  history  government  has  been  called 
upon  to  assist  the  growth  and  development  of  private 
enterprise.  From  the  protection  of  infant  industries  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  the  guarantee  of 
loans  for  housing  and  for  small  business  and  including 
those  special  functions  of  great  economic  value  that 
our  government  gives  to  banking  institutions,  this 
kind  of  assistance  has  long  been  regarded  as  a proper 
function  of  government. 

In  fields  relating  to  your  own  activities  I might 
recall  the  way  our  whole  farm  credit  system  was  start- 
ed by  the  advance  of  capital  by  the  government  under 
terms  that  provided  for  its  eventual  replacement  by 
investments  of  the  farmers  themselves  through  cooper- 
ative institutions --a  procedure  that  has  worked  so 
successfully  that  now  the  government’s  investment 
and  the  government’s  role  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. I need  hardly  mention  to  you  the  loans  that 
made  possible  the  rural  electrification  program  that 
are  now  being  regularly  repaid.  These  are  outstanding 
examples  of  partnership  between  cooperatives  and 
government. 

Another  important  element  of  partnership  that  is 
often  overlooked  is  the  investment  by  the  government 
in  research  and  education,  with  results  and  benefits 
available  to  help  private,  voluntary  groups.  Lest  this 
field  be  underrated,  I would  point  out  that  economists 
tell  us  that  the  single  “input”  that  has  contributed 
most  to  the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation  has  been 
that  of  research  and  education. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  just  what 
things  we  should  do  for  ourselves  through  government. 
This  is  at  the  core  of  all  of  the  current  controversy 
about  farm  commodity  programs. 

We  have  finally  come  to  a recognition  that  we  can 
produce  food  more  abundantly  than  we  can  consume  it. 
There  is  little  controversy  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween huge  surpluses  and  low  prices.  The  argument 
arises  with  regard  to  methods  by  which  millions  of 
individual  farmers  can  effectively  gear  their  production 
to  amounts  that  the  market  can  take  at  fair  prices.  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  subject  of  commodity  pro- 
grams or  the  problem  of  adjusting  supply  to  demand 
here  today,  but  I think  it  is  essential  to  make  certain 
basic  points. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the  goal  of 
Strengthening  the  family  farm  system,  and  of  providing 
the  climate  in  which  the  farmer  can  earn  the  fair  in- 
come that  is  essential  to  that  end.  But  it  is  not  dog- 
matic about  the  methods  to  be  used  to  achieve  that 
goal.  Our  first  preference  is  for  self-help  programs 
and  voluntary  methods  wherever  they  will  work. 

The  American  farmer  is  so  strong  in  productive 
capacity  and  efficiency  that  this  strength  is  one  of  our 
Nation’s  great  assets.  But  he  has  been  so  weak  in 
the  market  place  that  he  has  not  benefited  as  he 
should  from  his  abundant  productivity. 


Cooperatives  have  done  much  to  help  farmers  to 
achieve  greater  strength  in  the  market  place.  Market 
power  is  dependent  not  only  on  control  of  supply,  but 
also  on  many  other  important  factors  such  as  quality, 
handling,  transportation,  timing,  and  good  public  rela- 
tions. If  farmers  can  do  more  through  the  cooperative 
movement  than  they  have  already  done  to  strengthen 
their  market  position,  then  government  should  be  a 
willing  partner  to  assist  them. 

If  further  progress  can  be  made  by  improving  and 
extending  the  use  of  marketing  orders  and  agreements, 
with  farmers  determining  the  kind  of  operation  and  the 
government  cooperating  and  watching  out  for  the  public 
interest,  then  government  should  encourage  that  ap- 
proach wherever  it  will  do  the  job  best. 

If  the  technique  being  followed  by  the  “middleman 
cooperative”  I referred  to  earlier,  where  producers 
agree  to  limit  their  production  to  eggs  from  a specified 
number  of  hens  and  the  cooperative  guarantees  an  out- 
let for  that  production  - - if  this  technique  works  ef- 
fectively for  some  commodities  in  some  areas,  then 
that  approach  too  should  be  encouraged. 

I repeat  that  this  Administration  supports  volun- 
tary methods  wherever  they  can  do  the  job  - - even 
with  regard  to  programs  for  basic  commodities.  But 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  when  government  programs 
are  based  on  voluntary  action  by  farmers,  their  cost 
may  become  a very  important  factor.  If  it  appears  that 
programs  can  work  effectively  at  a cost  that  is  accept- 
able only  if  all  farmers  participate,  then  mandatory 
programs  seem  to  be  required.  In  that  case,  we  follow 
the  established  democratic  principle  of  putting  such 
programs  into  effect  after  they  have  been  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  producers  involved. 

If  cooperatives  can  do  more  to  strengthen  the 
farmer’s  market  position,  this  Administration  is  eager 
to  help.  If  you  can  help  us  to  meet  the  problem  of  ad- 
justing farm  production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used, 
we  welcome  that  help.  Real  partnership  works  two 
ways. 

Finally,  I want  to  present  to  you  the  challenge  of 
a new  area  of  partnership  between  people  and  govern- 
ment in  the  overall  development  of  rural  areas. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  rural  America. 
In  recent  years  we  have  used  so  much  land  for  the 
production  of  crops  that  we  have  oversatisfied  the  Na- 
tion’s need  for  food  and  fiber.  At  the  same  time  we 
know  there  are  many  needs  for  land  and  water  re- 
sources that  are  undersatisfied.  We  need  more  land 
for  outdoor  recreation,  for  timber,  for  grazing,  for  wild- 
life habitat,  for  industry,  for  highways,  for  other  non- 
crop uses.  We  have  an  under  satisfied  demand  for  open 
space  for  green  areas  around  cities  - - open  spaces  to 
look  at  and  breathe  in,  to  climb  on,  or  just  walk 
through.  The  new  volume,  Resources  in  America’s 
Future,  asserts  that  by  the  year  2000  America’s  great- 
est scarcity  will  be  land  - - not  land  for  crops,  just 
for  elbow  room! 

This  scarce  and  precious  commodity  exists  only 
in  rural  America. 

Our  Rural  Areas  Development  program  seeks  bal- 
anced use  of  land.  It  seeks  to  develop  new  opportu- 
nities for  employment  in  rural  America.  It  seeks  to 
help  people  make  a living  on  the  farm  by  helping  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  the  increasing 
number  of  people  in  metropolitan  areas,  all  of  whom 
will  have  increasing  hours  and  days  of  leisure  as  the 
years  go  by. 


This  kind  of  development  is  new  and  challenging. 
Within  reach  of  every  crowded  metropolitan  area  there 
now  exist  farmlands  that  either  have  developed  or  can 
develop  grass  and  trees,  streams  and  ponds  for  fish- 
ing and  swimming,  picnic  and  hiking  areas,  golf  cour- 
ses, space  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  There  are 
farms  that  could  offer  vacations  of  real  value  to  child- 
ren and  even  whole  families  from  the  cities.  No  one 
farmer  is  likely  to  offer  all  of  these.  But  a whole  com- 
munity of  farmers  could  - - together  - - offer  a combi- 
nation of  tremendous  appeal.  Does  the  cooperative 
method  offer  anything  here?  Can  we  hope  to  find  the 
vision,  the  imagination,  the  leadership  and  the  know- 
how that  will  enable  rural  communities  to  develop 
this  potential? 

Commercial  Recreation  As  Income  Source 

Recreation  is  bound  to  expand  into  these  areas. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  promoted  commercially  from  outside 
the  community,  by  someone  who  huys  up  the  most 
promising  sites  from  each  farmer,  leaving  the  farmer 
with  less  than  he  had --but  perhaps  offering  him  a job 
to  take  tickets  at  the  gate  of  the  amusement  park.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  whole  community. 

Our  new  programs  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture offer  assistance  and  encouragement.  But  in  this 
kind  of  effort  local  leadership  within  the  community 
is  essential.  I leave  it  to  you  to  take  up  the  challenge 
from  here. 

III. 

My  third  and  final  reason  for  high  hopes  for  pro- 
gress as  a result  of  your  meetings  here  is  the  promise 
and  the  challenge  that  is  inherent  in  the  theme:  - - 
Cooperatives  and  the  Future. 

Permit  me  to  try  to  sketch  briefly  and  with  sweep- 
ing lines  a picture  that  I believe  leads  up  to  the  great- 
est challenge,  the  greatest  hope,  and  the  greatest  prob- 
lem that  lies  ahead. 

I begin  with  my  own  job- -I  suppose  that  for  the 
past  two  years  my  name,  my  job,  and  my  problems  have 
been  coupled  with  “surpluses’’  more  than  with  any 
other  concept.  I have  been  pictured  in  cartoons  as  a 
scarcely  visible  object  almost  completely  smothered 
in  a mountain  of  grain. 

The  more  I study  the  problem  and  seek  to  find  so- 
lutions, the  more  convincing  it  becomes  that  the  stock- 
piles of  grain,  or  of  butter,  or  of  cotton,  are  not  in 
themselves  the  real  problem.  They  are  merely  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  our  capacity  to  produce  in  agri- 
culture exceeds  our  capacity  to  consume.  They  are 
evidences  that  an  age  of  abundance  is  at  hand. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  suggest- 
ed by  some  that  all  we  need  is  fewer  farmers.  Let  the 
most  efficient  ones  farm,  it  is  said.  Let  the  others  do 
something  else.  But  what? 

America’s  excess  capacity  to  produce  is  not  con- 
fined to  agriculture.  Our  percentage  of  unemployed  in 
the  cities  is  pretty  close  to  the  percentage  of  excess 
productive  capacity  in  agriculture.  Industry  does  not 
flaunt  its  unused  capacity  in  the  form  of  huge  stock- 
piles of  products  that  cannot  be  sold.  It  merely  lays 
off  workers. 

Millions  of  unemployed  workers  cannot  be  stock- 
piled all  in  one  place.  They  cannot  be  cartooned  as 
easily  as  mountains  of  corn.  But  they,  like  the  stock- 
piles of  grain,  are  evidences  of  developments  in  both 


industry  and  agriculture  that  threaten  to  create  a sur- 
plus of  people. 

The  scientific  and  technological  revolution  that 
dominates  this  age  in  which  we  live  is  proceeding  at 
a rapidly  accelerating  pace.  Changes  we  see  today 
are  only  a prelude  to  greater  and  more  far  reaching 
changes  that  lie  ahead.  Changes  already  at  hand  have 
put  us  in  an  unprecedented  position  with  entirely  new 
problems.  They  have  brought  about  an  age  of  abun- 
dance. In  this  new  age  many  of  the  methods  developed 
to  meet  problems  in  an  age  of  scarcity  no  longer  work; 
many  of  the  rules  developed  then  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable. 

Science  and  technology,  mechanization  in  agricul- 
ture and  automation  in  industry,  have  enabled  us  to 
solve  the  problems  of  scarcity  with  regard  to  material 
needs,  and  they  leave  us  with  excess  manpower-- sur- 
plus human  beings,  if  you  will --no  longer  needed  to 
produce  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  left  tragically 
without  any  place  in  our  economy,  and  without  means 
by  which  they  can  share  in  the  abundance  that  can  be 
produced. 

Having  met  and  conquered  the  problems  of  scar- 
city, it  doesn’t  make  sense  for  the  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation  in  the  world  to  admit  an  inability 
to  solve  problems  of  abundance.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
we  should  accept  conditions  that  impose  insecurity 
and  fear  upon  millions  of  Americans  in  our  cities  and 
on  our  farms  because  they  cannot  find  a constructive 
place  in  our  economic  life-- because  they  have  been 
replaced  by  machines.  It  would  be  a denial  of  our 
faith  in  democracy --a  faith  based  on  regard  for  the 
individual  rather  than  for  either  material  things  or  the 
political  state --for  us  to  tolerate  an  economy  charac- 
terized by  a surplus  of  human  beings. 

This  age  of  abundance  can  mean  a future  of  plenty 
and  of  progress.  As  machines  progressively  eliminate 
hard  physical  labor  and  monotonous  drudgery,  man 
can  earn  a livelihood  in  order  to  enjoy  the  art  of  living. 

But,  currently,  this  abundance  falls  short  in  two 
ways.  It  is  in  these  two  remaining  areas  of  scarcity 
that  we  must  proceed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  abun- 
dance. 

First,  the  abundance  we  have  is  an  abundance  of 
things,  of  the  physical  needs  of  life.  We  will  have 
great  scarcity  and  great  need  for  education  and  re- 
creation and  those  non-material  things  that  make  life 
more  worth  while. 

Secondly,  the  abundance  that  we  have  is  not 
shared.  We  have  learned  how  to  produce  abundance 
faster  than  we  have  learned  how  to  distribute  it.  It 
does  not  reach  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  own 
country.  It  seems  almost  out  of  reach  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  in  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Cooperatives  have  in  this  country  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  made  a unique  contribution  toward 
the  goal  of  sharing --of  better  distribution.  I am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  note  the  way  American  coopera- 
tives are  working  in  partnership  with  Government  in 
carrying  out  our  foreign  assistance  program.  You  have 
made  contracts  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  help  the  people  of  less  developed 
nations  toward  higher  levels  of  living  and  greater 
economic  growth  through  cooperatives.  You  have  en- 
couraged your  members  and  employees  to  take  an 
active  interest.  You  have  very  appropriately  included 
this  subject  in  your  consideration  of  Cooperatives  and 


the  Future,  and  I hope  that  your  discussions  here  will 
result  in  an  expansion  and  intensification  of  the  efforts 
that  you  have  already  initiated. 

In  many  of  the  emerging  nations  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance in  building  cooperatives  may  be  of  supreme 
importance.  It  is  of  particular  value  in  furthering  ag- 
ricultural development,  without  which  these  nations 
cannot  hope  to  satisfy  their  rising  expectations.  It 
may  be  of  even  greater  value  because  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  democratic  institutions- - 
to  the  advance  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  This 
goal  is  of  such  urgent  importance  that  it  commands  our 
most  serious  attention  and  our  best  effort. 

I would  conclude  by  returning  to  the  two-fold  chal- 
lenge that  lies  ahead:  - -to  achieve  abundance  in  those 
remaining  areas  of  scarcity  that  are  so  essential  for 
the  good  life: --and  to  share  our  potential  for  abun- 
dance with  those  millions  at  home  and  abroad  whose 
needs  are  so  great. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  step  up  our  social 
engineering  so  that  it  may  catch  up  with  our  advance 
in  physical  science  and  technology. 

We  must  provide  education  and  training  for  both 
youth  and  adults  that  will  enable  them  to  find  a place 
in  the  new  age,  to  engage  in  constructive  and  needed 
work,  to  enjoy  and  make  the  most  of  the  increased 
leisure  that  machines  make  possible. 

We  must  develop  an  economy  that  will  promote  a 
wider  distribution  of  our  abundance  here  at  home, 
that  will  eliminate  the  pockets  of  poverty  that  now 


exist,  that  will  offer  equality  of  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  to  share  in  our  abundance. 

We  must  continue  to  assist  the  people  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  in  their  struggle  for 
economic  growth  and  development  to  the  end  that 
they,  too,  can  share  in  the  abundance  that  is  becoming 
a birthright  of  all  mankind. 

I speak  of  this  to  a conference  on  cooperatives 
because  you  have  chosen  for  your  theme  “Coopera- 
tives and  the  Future.” 

I speak  of  it  because  the  greatest  promise  of  the 
future  is  the  potential  for  plenty  that  is  now  possible, 
because  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  future  is  to 
make  that  potential  a reality,  because  any  movement 
or  institution  that  hopes  to  command  a position  of 
leadership  in  the  years  ahead  must  help  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

I speak  of  it  because  it  must  have  a bearing  on  all 
of  your  own  plans  for  growth  and  development  if  you 
are  to  fulfill  the  function  of  leadership  in  our  society 
of  which  you  are  capable. 

I am  confident  that  we  can --and  that  we  will-- 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future.  I believe  that  coop- 
eratives have  an  important  role.  I know  that  the  kind 
of  social  engineering  that  is  called  for  in  the  years 
ahead  will  take  the  highest  level  of  cooperation  and 
partnership  between  people  and  government.  It  will 
take  courage,  creative  thinking,  change  and  adjust- 
ment, and  hard  work. 

It  will  be  worth  the  effort.  The  potential  for  plenty 
carries  with  it  a promise  of  progress  and  our  hopes  for 
peace. 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by  j.  K.  stern, 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cooperatives  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 


Today  we  are  saying  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world --set  up  a Land-Grant  college  system, 
research,  teaching,  extension,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, informal  education.  Set  up  a federal  agency 
like  our  U.S.D.A.,  organize  buying  and  selling  coop- 
eratives, an  R.E.A.  Administration,  a Farm  Credit 
Administration,  develop  some  trained  agricultural 
leadership.  Now  we  have  all  of  this,  so  why  can’t  we 
solve  our  own  problems?  What  are  the  limiting  factors? 

In  the  U.S.D.A. , including  the  Regional  Labora- 
tories, FCS,  ERS,  AMS,  all  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations,  in  addition  to  some  research  carried  on  by 
cooperatives  themselves,  there  should  be  ample  funds 
and  staff  to  point  the  way  for  cooperative  progress.  If 
self-help  cooperative  activity  was  given  a high  enough 
priority  we  might  get  the  results  we  need,  but  we  aren’t 
getting  it  today.  The  bulk  of  research  funds  is  spent 
on  production  and  while  much  of  what  is  spent  on 
marketing,  processing,  and  distribution  is  helpful  to 


cooperatives,  there  is  a very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  spent  on  projects  that  are  uniquely  cooperative 
in  nature. 

How  many  people  in  the  U.S.D.A.  have  any  real 
interest  in  serving  cooperatives  or  in  knowing  the 
important  part  they  play  in  making  our  agriculture  the 
envy  of  the  world,  and  how  many  are  definitely  oppos- 
ed to  cooperatives? 

How  many  long  range  planning  projects,  in  U.S. 
D. A.,  in  regional  research  projects,  in  State  Experiment 
Station  projects,  point  the  way  to  encourage  coopera- 
tives to  coordinate,  or  merge,  or  get  together  on  ad- 
vertising or  merchandising,  marketing,  or  promoting 
national  brands  which  they  own  and  control? 

Who  will  do  the  research  to  encourage  us  to  operate 
most  efficiently  on  a regional  or  national  basis- -how 
many  refineries  and  where,  how  many  grain  terminals 
are  the  optimum,  how  many  dairy  processing  plants, 
how  many  nitrogen  plants? 


We  look  to  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  for  nearly 
all  of  this  help  today --but  theirs  is  a small  staff. 
Should  not  more  of  the  total  resources  in  U.S.D.A.  be 
directed  to  helping  farmers  in  their  decisions  outside 
the  line  fence? 

The  county  agent  helped  nearly  every  local  co-op 
get  under  way,  the  college  specialist  advised  them, 
the  Experiment  Station  carried  on  some  member  attitude 
studies,  some  inventories  of  types  of  cooperatives,  and 
other  simple  studies -the  co-ops  and  the  college  were 
close  together. 

Today  most  local  cooperatives  belong  to  a regional 
which  may  cover  many  states  or  the  nation.  County 
lines  and  state  lines  are  real  barriers  in  dealing  with 
most  co-op  problems  today.  Futhermore,  the  coopera- 
tive hires  its  own  specialists  - the  ag  teacher  and  county 
agent  are  a new  generation,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
organizing  the  cooperatives  and  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  their  operation  or  their  significance  in 
agriculture  today -they  never  studied  cooperatives  in 
college. 

Fewer  state  and  county  Extension  staffs  have  reg- 
ular in-service  training  programs  on  cooperatives  than 
they  once  had.  There  are  very  few  State  Extension 
Specialists  that  are  called  “Cooperative  Specialists”, 
in  fact,  in  some  states  and  by  some  people  in  many 
states  the  word  “cooperative”  is  carefully  avoided. 

Should  cooperatives  work  more  closely  with  Schools 
of  Business  Administration  in  our  colleges? 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  Land-Grant 
Universities,  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State 
Extension  Services,  State  Experiment  Stations,  toward 
cooperatives  today? 

Our  State  Councils  of  Cooperatives  have  been  very 
helpful  in  getting  cooperatives  to  work  more  closely 


with  each  other,  and  to  work  with  the  educational, 
research,  and  regulatory  institutions.  What  more  must  be 
done? 

Have  cooperatives  failed  to  ask  for  enough  help 
from  research,  teaching,  and  extension? 

Can  our  research  and  extension  people  find  a way 
to  solve  the  handicap  of  county  and  state  lines  in  work- 
ing with  regional  cooperatives? 

What  has  the  Extension  Service  done  about  inform- 
ing the  public  on  the  role  of  cooperatives  in  our  whole 
economy -if  this  is  one  of  their  responsibilities?  Can 
they  help  on  membership  relations? 

What  about  long  range  planning?  What  about  upgrad- 
ing directors,  managers,  and  other  employees?  Where 
should  we  look  for  help? 

Why  don’t  we  get  more  emphasis  on  farmer  coopera- 
tive activity  in  4-H  programs,  FFA,  and  other  youth 
activities?  Is  it  avoided  for  fear  of  criticism  or  because 
we  don’t  have  the  know-how  to  do  the  job? 

How  can  cooperatives  work  more  closely  with  the 
new  county  agent,  the  new  ag  teacher,  the  new  college 
dean,  the  new  college  director  of  extension,  the  new 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  the  new  state  secre- 
tary of  agriculture?  How  can  major  problems  in  coopera- 
tive research  get  priority  or  at  least  recognition  from 
the  top  people  in  research  in  the  U.S.D.A.? 

How  can  we  get  cooperatives  of  all  types  to  work 
more  closely  together  on  common  problems? 

How  can  we  get  cooperatives  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  problems  and  the  legislative  budgets  of  our 
universities? 

How  can  we  get  cooperatives  to  employ  more  of  the 
best  qualified  graduates  each  year? 

Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  educate  farm  people 
on  the  benefits  of  cooperative  action? 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by 

KENNETH  D.  NADEN,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Cooperatives  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Executive  V ice -President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 


In  his  introductory  remarks,  our  master  of  cere- 
monies Ken  Stern  referred  to  the  theme  of  this  con- 
ference “Cooperatives  and  the  Future.”  Our  objective 
is  to  focus  on  the  ways  and  means  whereby,  in  the 
future,  cooperatives  can  do  a better  job  for  their  farmer 
patrons  than  they  are  doing  now.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  cooperatives  must  grow  in  market  influence.  We 
must,  through  private  and  government  action,  create 
a climate  in  which  this  growth  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Many  routes  to  cooperative  growth  are  available. 
One  of  the  important  and  effective  routes  is  through 
merger,  acquisition  and  joint  action.  For  the  purposes 
of  discussion  here,  merger  means  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  cooperatives  into  one  organization;  acqui- 
sition means  the  purchase  or  acquiring  of  a cooperative 
or  a non-cooperative  corporation  to  form  an  expanded  or 
new  cooperative;  joint  action  means  more  coordination 


and  cooperation  among  cooperatives,  with  or  without 
the  creation  of  a new  organization,  but  without  loss  of 
identity  of  each  organization.  These  types  of  action 
are  most  useful  in  creating  the  large-scale  organiza- 
tions which  can  give  farmers  bargaining  power  neces- 
sary to  compete  with  those  to  whom  they  sell  and  from 
whom  they  buy. 

Those  participating  in  Workshop  have  the  task 
of  examining  this  route  to  market  strength  and  of  out- 
lining a program  to  make  such  results  a reality.  We  must 
look  realistically  at  the  obstacles.  Are  the  obstacles  to 
cooperative  growth  through  merger  and  acquisition  to 
be  found  in  our  cooperatives  - in  agriculture  in  general - 
in  government  - such  as  the  antitrust  laws  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  - or  in  all  three? 

One  of  the  topics  this  workshop  may  wish  to  ex- 
amine-as  background  - is  how  large-scale  organization 
raises  farmers’  bargaining  power.  Here  are  some  of  the 


ways.  The  large-scale  organization  permits  the  accu- 
mulation of  quantities  of  products  so  that  a wide  variety 
of  markets -the  large-scale  buyer,  the  specification 
buyer,  the  industrial  buyer,  the  foreign  buyer -are  ac- 
cessible. The  large-scale  organization  permits  use  of 
mass  production  in  merchandising  techniques  that  give 
low  cost  efficient  processing  and  distribution  which 
are  not  available  to  farmers  acting  alone  or  to  small 
organizations.  Much  of  this  is  well  known  to  experi- 
enced cooperative  personnel  but  it  is  well  to  repeat 
it  as  background. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  of  advantage  to  farmers 
is  the  alleged  disadvantage  to  consumers.  Many  people 
who  hear  of  large-scale  organizations  being  developed 
immediately  express  fears  of  higher  prices  or  other 
disadvantages.  I believe  we  must  face  this  possibility 
frankly  and  this  workshop  should  answer  the  question - 
“Will  consumers  be  adequately  protected  by  forces  qf 
competition  if  farmers  gain  more  bargaining  power  and 
get  higher  income  through  their  large-scale  cooperative 
organizations?”  Certainly  if  farmers  ask  the  Congress 
to  give  them  authority,  which  they  do  not  have,  for  their 
cooperatives  to  grow  in  market  power,  they  must  assure 
the  Congress  that  the  change  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Any  discussion  of  increasing  farmers’  bargaining 
power  inevitably  raises  questions  of  the  impact  that 
change  will  have  on  the  competitive  environment.  This 
will  necessitate  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
competitive  environment  in  which  farmers  operate  as 
compared  to  the  competitive  environment  in  which  buy- 
ers for  farm  products  and  sellers  of  farm  production  sup- 
plies operate.  Many  of  these  markets  are  characterized 
by  having  a few  large  operators.  Fewness  results  in 
concentration  of  sales.  This  workshop  may  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  concentration,  oligopoly  or 
fewness  has  changed  competition.  Has  it  made  compe- 
tition more  intensive  in  some  ways  and  less  intensive  in 
others?  Has  it  created  administered  prices  and  affected 
output  in  those  industries?  Has  it  changed  competition 
from  mostly  price  competition  to  mostly  quality,  service 
and  non-price  competition?  What  effect  does  the  exist- 
ence of  oligopolies  have  on  the  ability  to  compete  for  a 
share  of  the  national  income?  Certainly  we  cannot 
exhaust  or  even  cover  this  subject  adequately  in  our 
brief  session  but  we  can  set  out  some  principles  which 
are  essential  to  understanding  our  economy. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  reading  or  hearing  of  the 
debate  on  the  revision  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
which  took  place  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  July  1961.  The 
fundamental  point  being  debated  at  length  was  the  right, 
under  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
farmer  cooperatives  to  grow  through  merger,  acquisition 
and  joint  action.  Fears  were  repeatedly  expressed  that 
cooperative  growth  through  merger  and  acquisition 
meant  an  extension  of  monopoly  power  in  the  country. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  argued  that  an  increase  in 
market  power  is  not  the  same  as  monopoly  power  and 
futhermore  that  an  increase  in  market  power  by  coopera- 
tives is  not  the  same  as  an  increase  in  market  power 
as  used  by  industry  and  labor.  Some  have  said  that  the 
confusion  between  market  power  and  monopoly  power 
is  one  6f  the  most  important  barriers  to  cooperative 
growth  by  merger  and  acquisition.  This  confusion  can 
be  overcome  and  this  workshop  has  a real  challenge  to 
establish  some  guide  lines  in  this  area  which  will  be 
not  only  accurate  but  persuasive. 

Another  topic  closely  related  to  the  development 
of  market  power  by  cooperatives  was  also  raised  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  in  July  1961.  That  was  the  relation 
of  growth  in  market  influence  to  predatory  practices. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  very  clear  mandate  from  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Prod- 
ucers case  that,  insofar  as  the  antitrust  laws  are  con- 
cerned, cooperative  organizations  are  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  corporations.  I believe  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  develop  the  methods  whereby  cooperatives  can 
grow  in  market  power  without  committing  predatory 
practices. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
a barrier  to  cooperative  growth  through  merger  and 
acquisition.  Even  though  we  all  know  of  many  mergers 
being  completed  without  interference  or  objection  from 
the  Justice  Department,  our  vulnerability  to  attack  is 
great.  It  appears  likely  that  antitrust  laws  will  become 
much  more  specifically  a barrier  in  the  future  when 
larger  cooperatives  seek  to  merge  or  acquire  an  ex- 
isting facility  and  exercise  more  significant  market 
influence. 

Great  opportunities  for  merger  without  violating  the 
antitrust  laws  exist  by  combining  small  cooperatives. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  report  made  to  former  Gov- 
ernor Gaylord  A.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  by  his  Dairy  Mar- 
keting Committee  in  September  1960.  The  objective  of 
the  committee  was  to  explore  ways  of  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  market  power  of  dairy  cooperatives.  The 
report  said,  for  example,  “We  believe  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  would  be  better  served  if,  instead  of  319  co- 
operative dairy  plants  there  would  not  be  over  54  ...  . 
We  believe  Wisconsin  farmers  would  be  better  served  if 
practically  all  the  butter,  cheese  and  non-fat  dry  milk 
made  by  cooperatives  today  were  sold  by  or  through  not 
over  eight  cooperatives  of  which  no  more  than  two 
would  be  sales  federations.”  The  report  went  on  with 
several  other  recommendations  along  these  lines. 

The  growth  of  cooperatives  through  merger  or  ac- 
quisition usually  implies  horizontal  growth  - that  is,  a 
larger  share  of  the  market  at  one  level  by  combination 
of  two  or  more  organizations.  We  should  not  overlook 
the  opportunity  for  cooperative  growth  through  merger 
and  acquisition  that  involves  vertical  integration.  Al- 
though this  subject  overlaps  another  workshop  at  this 
conference  on  vertical  integration  it  should  also  be  in- 
cluded here. 

Another  subject  which  this  workshop  might  want  to 
consider  is  the  need  for  special  research  and  education 
work  which  will  help  to  produce  a better  climate  for  co- 
operative growth  through  merger  and  acquisition.  Have 
we,  for  example,  explored  all  the  opportunities  for  re- 
search on  the  non-economic  factors  which  influence  a 
merger?  Have  we,  for  example,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  boards  of  directors  the  opportunity  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, the  opportunity  for  greater  service  to  farmers 
through  merger  and  acquisition?  Have  we  looked  care- 
fully at  the  list  of  do’s  and  dont’s  for  successful  mer- 
gers which  have  been  developed  by  the  Farmer  Cooper- 
ative Service  as  a result  of  many  years  of  experience 
and  study  in  this  field? 

Let  me  repeat  the  objective  of  this  workshop  - to 
develop  some  specific  plans  and  programs,  including 
legislation,  for  increasing  farmer  bargaining  power 
through  cooperative  merger,  acquisition  and  joint  ac- 
tion. Let  us  look  frankly  at  the  obstacles  imposed  by 
inertia,  by  ignorance,  by  habit,  by  other  institutions,  by 
the  antitrust  laws  or  by  anything  else  and  turn  these 
obstacles  into  opportunities  for  cooperative  growth. 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by  E.  M.  Norton. 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cooperatives  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 


On  behalf  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion I express  sincere  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  his  interest  in  encouraging  the  creation  of 
this  conference.  It  goes  without  saying,  also,  that  we 
sincerely  appreciate  his  timely  and  inspiring  remarks. 

We  in  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  have 
long  felt  the  need  to  establish,  or  perhaps  1 should  say 
re-establish,  a close  liaison  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooperative  marketing 
associations.  The  cooperative  movement,  of  which  we 
are  a part,  developed  largely  as  a result  of  encourage- 
ment and  direction  stemming  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. For  many,  many  years  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  land  grant  colleges  pinned  great  hope 
on  strong  cooperative  marketing  associations  as  the 
answer  to  the  economic  ills  of  farmers. 

In  their  early  stage  of  development  the  coopera- 
tives looked  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  guid- 
ance. When  they  were  faced  with  an  acute  credit  pro- 
blem, the  Department  came  to  the  forefront  with  the 
Congress  in  the  development  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
which  included  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives.  The  De- 
partment also  helped  to  develop  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  to  assist  cooperatives  in  their 
efforts  to  administer  a sound  classification  and  pricing 
system. 

I don’t  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ever  really  lost  interest  in  cooperatives.  But  I do  think 
that  in  the  development  of  government  farm  programs, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  became  preoccupied  with 
its  own  operations.  At  the  same  time  many  coopera- 
tives developed  size  and  stature  and  did  not  need  the 
paternal  arm  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  guide 
them.  With  the  passage  of  time  many  have  felt  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  fostering  cooper- 
atives, has  merely  tolerated  them. 

In  recent  years  many  program  administrators  have 
bent  over  backwards  in  their  efforts  to  be  certain  that 
cooperatives  received  no  iota  of  treatment  or  consider- 
ation different  from  proprietary  handlers  of  farm  com- 
modities. This  change  in  attitude  probably  was  not  de- 
liberate, but  was  the  natural  results  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  programs,  which 
placed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  direct  contact 
with  farmers. 

Those  of  us  in  the  cooperative  field  believe  very 
strongly  that  farmers  should  rely  on  their  own  efforts  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  and  depend  upon  govern- 
ment only  for  those  things  that  are  necessary  and  just 


cannot  be  accomplished  on  an  individual  voluntary  ba- 
sis. I think  this  feeling  is  also  prevalent  among  the 
general  population  and  in  the  Congress.  I believe  also 
that  Secretary  Freeman  and  President  Kennedy  would 
like  to  see  farmers  do  more  for  themselves  so  that  the 
government  could  reduce  its  efforts  to  bolster  the  farm 
economy  and  to  confine  the  budgetary  requirements  to  a 
minimum. 

I,  for  one,  was  extremely  enthusiastic  when  Secre- 
tary Freeman  proposed  to  the  cooperatives  that  they 
rise  to  this  challenge  and  indicated  that  he  would  lend 
his  efforts  toward  that  end.  I do  hope  in  this  confer- 
ence that  we  can  explore  some  new  avenues  and  remove 
some  roadblocks  to  cooperative  development  and  to 
good  government-cooperative  relationships.  I think  we 
must  be  frank  in  these  discussions,  and  I am  confident 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  disappointed  if  we  were  not 
frank  in  discussing  weaknesses  in  present  cooperative 
organization  and  in  cooperative-government  relation- 
ships. We  in  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  are  looking  forward  to  a 
serious  conference  out  of  which  both  the  cooperatives 
and  the  government  can  make  measurable  progress. 


Some  Conference  leaders  share  informal  moment  with  Secretary 
Freeman  (1). 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by  Clyde  t.  ellis. 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
General  Manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association 


This  Conference  on  Cooperatives  and  the  Future 
offers  both  a challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  all  co- 
operatives in  rural  U.  S.  A. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  spelled  out  this 
challenge  in  his  letter  to  members  of  the  USDA  Cooper- 
ative Advisory  Committee  last  January  when  he  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  the  Committee’s  sponsorship  of  a 
conference  to  bring  together  representatives  of  farmer 
and  rural  cooperatives. 

Secretary  Freeman  stated  then;  “Farmer  coopera- 
tives have  played  a significant  role  in  the  advance  of 
American  agriculture.  But  I believe  that  cooperatives 
may  have  still  greater  potential  for  improving  farm  and 
rural  economies  than  they  have  yet  developed  and  that 
a conference  dedicated  to  a serious  exploration  of  the 
contributions  they  might  make  in  the  years  ahead  would 
be  most  constructive.” 

The  Secretary  continued;  “Such  discussion  could 
include  opportunities  for  members  to  help  themselves 
on  a do-it-yourself’  basis  as  well  as  opportunities  to 
improve  conditions  in  partnership  with  government.” 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  great  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, I believe  that  he  understates  the  case  when 
he  says  that  “cooperatives  may  have  still  greater 
potential  for  improving  farm  rural  economies...  ” I am 
convinced  that  they  do  have.  Further  I am  convinced 
that  the  first  and  most  important  step  that  we  must  take 
in  answering  the  challenge  of  making  greater  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  rural  America  is  to  devise  some 
method  of  welding  a new  unity  among  cooperatives. 

Only  through  a tightly-knit  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
action  can  cooperatives  hope  to  be  successful  in  exert- 
ing a force  vigorous  enough  to  restore  a deteriorating 
rural  America  to  full  partnership  in  the  nation’s  econ- 
omy. 

Economic  and  social  decay  are  spreading  across 
the  countryside  like  a brush  fire,  leaving  behind  the 
charred  ruins  of  once-thriving  towns  and  villages  and 
rural  homes. 

Perhaps  no  one  knows  better  than  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  that  many  of  the  institutions,  including 
businesses,  in  rural  America  are  disintegrating.  One 
absolute  measure  of  this  is  the  fact  that  there  are  today 
along  the  rural  electric  lines  over  500,000  homes,  busi- 
nesses, schools  and  churches  closed  down --homes 
and  institutions  to  which  the  rural  electrics  had  built 
lines,  but  from  which  they  have  not  taken  them  down. 

Rural  America’s  brightest  hope  of  averting  absolute 
calamity  is  for  rural  people  to  use  cooperatives  to 
answer  the  urgent  need  for  help.  Outside  of  government, 
corporations  are  the  vehicle  through  which  things  are 
done  in  the  1960’s,  which  calls  for  concerted  area  or 
community  action.  Cooperatives  are  corporations,  and 


they  are  the  only  kinds  of  corporations  which  can  con- 
stitute such  a vehicle,  for  they  do  not  depend  upon 
profit  for  their  success,  and  there  wouldn’t  be  any  profit 
in  providing  most  of  the  services  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Co-ops  can  reverse  the  tragic  decline  of  rural 
areas.  By  their  very  nature  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  only  corporate  entities  which  blanket  rural 
America,  cooperatives  are  uniquely  suited  to  helping 
rural  people  solve  critical  problems,  which  if  left  un- 
solved, will  destroy  rural  life  and  institutions  including 
our  own. 

Paradoxically,  we  in  the  cooperative  movement, 
while  dedicated  to  the  mutual  help  principle,  have  often 
lacked  the  vision  and  desire  to  join  hands  with  other 
cooperatives  outside  of  our  particular  spheres  of  op- 
erations. Whether  this  is  a sin  of  omission -- which  I 
think  is  the  case --or  whether  a sin  of  commission,  is 
of  minor  importance. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  are  not  now  cooper- 
ating among  ourselves  as  effectively  as  we  could.  And 
until  we  do,  we  shall  be  continuing  to  dilute  our  tre- 
mendous potential  for  development  and  growth. 

It  also  appears  paradoxical  to  me  that  farmer  and 
rural  cooperatives  have  not  seemed  to  recognize  fully 
the  opportunities  that  they  have  in  the  nation-wide 
effort  to  revitalize  rural  areas.  It  is  logical  to  expect 
cooperatives  to  take  the  lead  in  rural  redevelopment 
since  their  very  existence  depends  upon  a prosperous 
and  viable  rural  America. 

The  motive  for  the  rural  development  program  is  to 
help  rural  people  shape  a new  and  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  This  essentially  is  the  same 
motive  on  which  our  cooperatives  have  been  founded. 

Although  many  cooperatives  are  actively  participa- 
ting in  rural  redevelopment,  here  again  they  are  dissi- 
pating some  of  their  efforts  because  of  lack  of  a unified, 
well  coordinated  approach. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  over  22,000  farmer 
and  rural  cooperatives,  with  billions  of  dollars  in 
assets,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  directors,  and  several  million  members, 
it  would  appear  that  cooperatives  should  always  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  rural  development  effort.  How  to 
awaken  this  sleeping  giant  and  to  unleash  its  force 
for  the  benefit  of  rural  America  is  the  crux  of  the  matter 
as  I see  it.  And  it  will  be  the  subject  of  prime  concern 
at  Workshop  No.  4. 

In  facing  the  challenge  of  the  future,  we  need  also 
to  urge  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  reactivate 
their  long-standing  policy  of  actively  helping  to  en- 
courage the  cooperative  movement.  This  policy  is 
clearly  enunciated  in  the  statute  books  of  the  United 


States  and  in  the  pronouncements -- most  of  them  not 
recent --of  various  government  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

For  example,  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  1922  gave 
cooperatives  their  great  Magna  Charta  recognizing  our 
rights  to  act  together  in  associations.  And  as  recently 
as  1961,  the  Act  for  International  Development  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use  of  cooperatives 
in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

In  1952,  the  USDA  expressed  its  policy  on  coopera- 
tives as  part  of  its  specific  responsibility  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  rural  population  and  its  broad 
responsibility  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as 
a whole.  In  1961,  Secretary  Freeman  reaffirmed  this 
policy  saying;  “...We  shall  seek  to  expand  the  horizons 
of  cooperatives  in  America  ...” 

Cooperatives  then  can  rightfully  expect  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  particularly  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  give  renewed  emphasis  to  this  policy  by 
vigorously  supporting  the  co-op  movement  by  deeds  as 
well  as  by  words.  In  recent  years,  this  policy  has  not 
been  carried  out  with  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  as  once 
it  was. 

If,  as  a result  of  this  Conference,  we  can  set  in 
motion  plans  for  a new  unity  among  cooperatives,  and 
for  more  effective  partnership  between  government  and 
co-ops,  we  shall  be  able  to  mark  this  meeting  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  milestones  in  the  history  of  the 
co-op  movement. 

And  action  which  stimulates  and  promotes  coopera- 
tives will  simultaneously  unlock  the  door  to  a more 
prosperous  and  stable  rural  America. 

We  shall  be  exploring  in  detail  this  two-pronged 
challenge  at  the  workshop  on  rural  development.  We 
shall  examine  what  cooperatives  have  done  as  well  as 
what  they  should  be  doing  in  order  to  assume  a larger 
leadership  role  in  bringing  new  social  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  all  rural  Americans. 

1.  Now  that  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Freeman 
have  invited  us  of  the  cooperatives  to  help  point  the 
way  and  no  doubt  do  much  of  the  work  in  the  rebirth  of 
rural  America,  do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  they 
would  spell  out  in  new  pronouncements,  for  our  consider- 
ation and  perhaps  for  consideration  of  the  Congress,  a 


course  of  action  for  more  cooperation  among  coopera- 
tives and  the  assumption  of  more  responsibility  by  them? 

2.  If  farm  and  rural  cooperatives  are  as  important  as 
Congress  has  indicated,  and  as  we  say  they  are,  in  the 
solution  of  farm  and  rural  problems,  are  they  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  call  for  the  delegation  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  high-level  staff  and  line 
responsibility  for  their  promotion  and  success? 

3.  In  order  to  establish  effectively  such  delegation, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  designate  specific  positions 
both  on  the  Secretary’s  staff  and  in  the  line  agencies 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  responsibility -- and  actually 
put  it  in  their  job  description? 

If  anyone  would  suggest  that  such  delegation  and 
responsibility  now  rest  in  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
let  me  reply  that  this  fine  little  service  is  doing  next 
to  nothing  in  the  kind  of  promotion  I am  talking  about. 

4.  If  the  vast  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  effective 
in  promoting  and  aiding  farm  and  rural  cooperatives,  do 
you  think  the  Secretary  should  consider  placing  in  a 
position  of  high  responsibility,  as  regards  co-ops,  an 
outstanding  cooperative  leader  of  long  promotion  and 
operating  experience? 

5.  Now  that  we  of  all  farm  cooperative  groups  have  met 
for  the  first  time  like  this  in  what  I hope  will  be  an 
historical  event,  are  we  capable  of  setting  up  at  this 
meeting  a continuing  committee  or  action  group  to  work 
toward  what  I believe  we  all  recognize  already  to  be 
a common  cooperative  cooperation  goal? 

In  doing  all  this,  we  can  also  show  the  way  abroad. 
We  can  supply  much  of  the  know-how  necessary  to  help 
the  rural  peoples  of  the  emerging  countries,  whose 
conditions  are  similar  to  our  own  during  the  great  de- 
pression, to  build  self-help  institutions  to  provide 
themselves  with  goods  and  services  which  they  can 
never  get  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Workshop,  we  are 
going  to  consider  these  and  all  the  other  questions  you 
raise. 

During  the  next  two  days,  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  charting  a course  of  action  for  cooperatives  in  the 
all-important  field  or  rural  development.  This  presents 
a rare  opportunity  that  can  open  up  a new  era  of  growth 
and  leadership  for  cooperatives  for  rural  America.  Let 
us  make  the  most  of  it. 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by  terry  voorhis. 
a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives 


to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Executive  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Eeague  of  the  USA 


If  we  really  want  to  preserve  the  American  pattern 
of  agriculture  we  cannot  expect  to  do  so  without  a very 
substantial  expansion  of  cooperative  activity,  ownership 
of  cooperative  facilities  by  farmers,  and  increased 
integration  of  cooperative  services. 

It  would  avail  comparatively  little  even  if  a virtually 
perfect  balance  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  were  achieved  through  govern- 


mental programs  unless  really  effective  bargaining 
powers  can  be  restored  to  the  nation’s  farmers. 

Cooperatives  could  largely  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  our  farmers.  Cooperative  enterprises 
owned  by  farmers  and  by  farmers  and  their  neighbors 
could  give  primary  producers  enough  ownership  over 
profitable  sectors  of  the  food  and  fibre  business  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  integrated  operation  that  most  other 
American  industries  have  long  since  achieved. 


We  have  already  accomplished  part  of  this  job 
through  the  integrated  rural  electric  cooperatives,  the 
cooperative  oil  companies,  the  cooperative  fertilizer 
companies,  cooperative  farm  credit  and  cooperative 
insurance,  and  to  some  extent  in  some  fields  of  pro- 
cessing. 

The  title  of  Workshop  5 is  as  follows: 

Are  U.S.  cooperatives  strong  enough,  united  enough, 
interested  enough  and  far-sighted  enough  to  help  the 
people  of  other  countries  develop  cooperatives  there? 

Were  this  the  case- 

(1)  Farmers’  economic  bargaining  position  would 
be  strong,  not  weak. 

(2)  Farmers  would  achieve  economic  independ- 
ence based  on  the  only  solid  base  for  such 
independence,  namely  ownership  of  needed 
facilities. 

(3)  To  the  present  income  of  agriculture  would 
be  added  part  of  the  income  that  flows  from 
processing,  packaging,  marketing,  distri- 
bution, production  of  supplies  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  to  agriculture.  Good 
examples  of  this  are  oil,  fertilizer,  chemicals, 
insurance,  credit. 

Every  one  of  the  steps  in  this  sort  of  integration 
has  been  taken  successfully  already  someplace 
In  farm  credit 
In  marketing 

In  processing  and  packaging 

In  marketing  and  sale  to  retail  outlets  - direct 

to  consumers 

In  insurance 

In  electricity 

In  chemicals  and  fertilizer 
In  petroleum  products 

To  meet  the  Secretary’s  challenge  all  we  have  to 
do  is  what  we  have  done -at  its  best -only  we  have  to 
do  it  on  a much  larger  scale.  We  have  to  extend  farmer 
ownership  much  closer  to  the  consumer’s  table,  to 
marshal  cooperative  finances,  and  we  have  to  integrate 
both  marketing  and  supply  much  farther  and  through 
larger  and  better  coordinated  organizations  than  we 
have  done  before. 

Unless  there  is  national  marketing  through  coopera- 
tives it  will  come  another  way -and  it  will  not  last. 

The  real  questions  are 

(1)  how  badly  we  want  to  do  this 

(2)  whether  enough  capital  can  be  had  to  do  it 

(3)  whether  we  believe  deeply  enough  in  the 
values  of  cooperation  to  try. 

Cooperatives  are  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of 
U.S. agriculture  that  has  no  MINUS  factors  in  it. 

But -only  a missionary  church  does  very  much  good 
for  the  souls  of  its  members. 

A church  whose  vision  extends  no  farther  than  the 
welfare  of  its  own  members  will  never  be  a great --nor 
a very  Christian  church. 

Great  churches  are  those  with  a concern  for  all 
people  everywhere.  Great  churches  have  always  been 
essentially  missionary  churches. 

Maybe  cooperatives  need  to  learn  something  from 
this.  Often  the  lament  is  heard  that  the  pioneers  knew 
what  the  cooperative  was  for,  why  it  was  needed,  the 
benefits  it  brought  when  it  first  went  into  business;  but 
the  new  generation  of  cooperative  members  take  it  for 


granted,  tend  to  criticize  it  instead  of  taking  respon- 
sibility for  improving  it. 

What  would  happen  to  our  cooperatives  and  their 
members’  interest  if  they  became  deeply  concerned  to 
pass  on  to  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world- - people 
distressed  by  poverty  and  threatened  by  communism  and 
the  remnants  of  feudalism -- the  knowledge  of  how  to 
form  and  use  cooperatives  which  has  been  of  so  much 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Maybe  if  we 
started  on  a program  of  this  kind  our  cooperative  mem- 
bers would  begin  to  see  what  it  is  like  for  farmers  to  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  money  lenders  and  middle  men, 
without  electricity  or  good  fertilizer  or  good  seeds. 

The  best  minds  of  the  newly  developing- and  strug- 
gling-countries  of  the  world  agree  that  the  best  single 
way  to  combat  feudalism  or  communism  is  to  enable 
their  people  to  organize  cooperatives  to  deal  with  their 
problems.  And  they  are  asking  the  cooperatives  of  the 
U.S.  to  help  them -not  so  much  with  money  but  with 
people  and  their  time  and  knowledge. 

If  the  real  question  is  motivation  - and  I believe  it 
is -then  maybe  we  shall  find  that  motive  for  growth  and 
integration  of  our  cooperatives  at  home  in  the  challenge 
to  try  to  give  away  the  benefits  of  cooperation  to  peo- 
ples who  need  them  so  desperately  in  other  lands. 

Do  we  sincerely  want  to  solve  the  problem  of  our 
agriculture  by  means  of  cooperatives?  We  can  if  we 
want  to  badly  enough. 

We’ll  need  capital,  management,  public  education, 
integrated  ownership,  united  purpose,  and  full  moral 
support  from  government. 

Right  now  it  is  an  open  question  whether  we  will 
fulfill  what  cooperatives  of  the  United  States  could 
do  for  the  people  and  their  society  in  newly  developing 
countries.  It  is  still  a question  whether  we  will  make 
the  kind  of  success  and  true  center  for  cooperative 
training  and  research  which  our  International  Coopera- 
tive Training  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  be. 

We  still  do  not  know  whether  we  can  secure  enough 
participation  from  major  cooperative  organizations  in 
this  country  to  develop  a successful  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Association  to  carry  out  economic  enter- 
prises where  most  desperately  needed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  can  be  perfectly  sure. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  provide  through  cooperative 
integration  the  kind  of  economic  bargaining  power 
which  our  farmers  must  have  nor  can  we  expect  to  do  the 
task  which  challenges  us  in  foreign  countries  unless 
we  recognize  that  cooperatives  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  must  stand  staunchly  together.  We  need  to  realize 
that  an  attack  on  one  kind  of  cooperative  is  an  attack 
upon  them  all. 

We  must  know  that  if  the  power  companies  succeed 
in  denying  electric  cooperatives  the  right  to  generation 
and  transmission  loans,  all  cooperatives  in  the  nation 
will  be  weakened.  We  need  to  know  that  if  the  organ- 
ized opposition  to  credit  unions  succeeds  in  curtailing 
their  right  to  organize  credit  unions  among  church 
parishes  or  community  groups  or  in  rural  areas  that  all 
other  kinds  of  cooperatives  will  be  hurt. 

The  pressures  against  people’s  efforts  to  meet  their 
own  needs  by  their  own  efforts  will  be  for  some  strange 
reason  apparently  unending  and  unrelenting.  We  must 
meet  those  pressures  together.  That  we  are  holding 
this  Conference  gives  promise  that  we  can. 


A RESPONSE  to  Secretary  Freeman  by 

ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON,  a member  of  the  Advisory 

Committee  on  Cooperatives  to  the 

U . S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives 


The  Book  of  Genesis  for  this  Conference,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, is  your  letter  of  January  17  to  members  of  the 
Department’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives, 
Your  address  has  expanded  on  the  sincere  challenge  of 
that  letter. 

Today,  you  have  spelled  out  your  hopes  for  a great- 
ly enlarged  role  for  cooperatives  - if  they  want  to  accept 
it.  1 share  your  hopes  and  your  enthusiasm  for  the  op- 
portunity at  hand  to  serve  farmers  better. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems  farmers  now  face, 
ranging  from  price  and  income  through  necessary  ad- 
justment to  change  and  even  survival,  requires  more 
and  better  cooperation  all  across  the  rural  landscape. 
The  farmer,  his  cooperatives,  and  the  Government  need 
now,  and  often,  to  double-check  their  watches  and  com- 
passes and  to  try  to  agree  at  least  on  the  map  to  be 
used  for  the  journey  ahead. 

We  will  not  finish  this  job  by  tomorrow  noon  or 
sundown.  For  that  reason  a plan  for  continuity  of  this 
Conference  effort  is  needed,  to  press  on  systematically 
with  the  broad  assignment.  This  Conference  has  an 
enormous  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a re- 
sponse that  can  serve  as  a benchmark.  Your  support  is 
a great  initial  asset. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  cooperatives  represented 
here  today.  Their  mission  varies,  as  do  the  methods 
used,  the  record  of  accomplishment,  the  quality  of 
leadership,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  influence. 
Their  variety  and  diversity  is  an  asset,  too.  Institutions 
represented  here  have  much  in  common;  they  are  all 
capable  of  growth  and  expansion,  of  serving  more 
farmers  better,  or  performing  more  service  at  cost  for 
the  rural  population. 

Cooperation  is  more  than  a state  of  mind,  more 
than  a mystique,  more  than  hopes  wrapped  in  good  inten- 
tions. To  make  cooperation  work  requires  solid  objec- 
tives, careful  planning,  dedicated  leadership,  initial 
capital  and  credit,  much  sweat  and  sensitivity  to  en- 
vironmental change,  economic,  technological,  political. 

All  this,  and  more,  was  recognized  by  the  commit- 
tee in  designing  the  program.  We  could  have  scheduled 
and  listened  to  a few  speeches,  interesting  variations 
on  very  old  themes.  We  might  have  gone  home  filled 
with  a vague  discontent,  a sense  of  non-accomplishment. 
The  need  is  for  more  agreement  on  goals  and  guidelines, 
penetrating  self-analysis,  and  precise  suggestions  for 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  to  release  more  fully  the  potential  of  cooper- 
atives. 


We  decided  to  put  everyone  to  work  - in  six  work- 
shops, We  could  have  set  up  26  or  36  or  more  subject 
matter  areas. 

I will  talk  briefly  about  the  one  for  which  I have 
special  responsibility. 

The  area  to  be  covered  is  that  of  Government-co- 
operative  relationships,  in  its  broadest  yet  most  specif- 
ic sense.  It  is  phrased  as  “Cooperatives  and  Govern- 
ment - Competitors  or  Partners?”  This  is  a controver- 
sial area.  It  needs  ventilation. 

Cooperatives  and  Government  farm  programs  in  the 
final  analysis  have  a mission  in  common  - to  serve 
farmers,  recognizing  the  great  and  historic  need  for  ex- 
panding the  market  power  of  farmers.  This  insistent 
need  has  never  been  met  in  full. 

For  major  commodities  I believe  that  both  coopera- 
tives and  Government  programs  are  needed  and  will  be 
here  to  stay  in  some  form.  I believe  that  better  Cooper- 
ative-Government relationships  are  long  overdue. 

Workshop  No.  6 will  seek  agreement  at  the  outset 
on  a few  premises,  including  these: 

A.  That  farmers  require  now  and  in  the  future  far 
more  tangible  market  power. 

B.  That  the  role  of  Government  and  the  role  of  co- 
operatives should  mesh  better,  complementing  each 
other  so  as  to  avoid  waste  and  needless  conflict. 

C.  That  the  least  the  farmers  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect is  the  spirit  of  partnership  between  cooperatives 
and  Government  in  the  best  sense. 

D.  That  both  cooperatives  and  Government  can  im- 
prove their  performance  in  this  respect  and  should  move 
lively. 

E.  That  in  the  area  of  credit,  the  Government  acted 
wisely  and  cooperatives  responded  well.  It  took  Gov- 
ernment action  to  create  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the 
Co-op  Banks,  and  the  REAs.  There  are  other  areas  of 
need  where  Government- cooperative  partnerships  might 
be  useful.  What  are  they? 

F.  That  when  farmers  join  together  to  form  bona 
fide  cooperatives,  these  should  be  recognized  equally 
with  individual  farmers  in  farm  action  programs. 

Workshop  No.  6 will  encourage  constructive  critical 
analysis,  seek  to  be  fair.  It  i s healthy  to  appraise  what 
the  Government  is  or  is  not  doing  that  helps  or  hinders 
the  growth  and  development  of  self-help  institutions  by 
producers. 

The  plan  for  Workshop  No.  6 is,  after  a brief  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  matter,  to  be  open  for  discus- 
sion by  all.  We  expect  controversy.  Why  not?  We  will 
have  a referee  to  keep  order. 


We  aim  to  come  up  with  a report  with  meat  on  it. 

Pro-tern  we  will  use  as  our  keynote  this  quote  from 
a paper  published  in  1957  by  Martin  Abrahamson,  an 
able  student  of  cooperatives  long  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  wrote:  “For  the  past  25  years,  cooperatives 

largely  have  been  a neglected  force  in  agriculture  po- 
licy - a force  that  has  not  received  adequate  attention 
as  a means  by  which  the  economic  position  of  farmers 
may  be  improved.” 

I believe  this.  The  blame  for  this  neglect  should 
be  partly  assessed  to  cooperatives  themselves.  A part 
can  be  assigned  to  our  law-makers  and  a part  to  the 


leadership  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the 
years. 

Now  I sense  a major  change  in  prospect.  The  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  created  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cooperatives,  is  meeting  personally  with 
it,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  challenge  he  set 
forth  in  his  address  today,  all  of  this  is  constructive. 
It  holds  promise  of  a new  day. 

I am  heartened  by  his  emphasis  on  the  self-help  phi- 
losophy, on  his  attitude,  on  his  willingness  towards  re- 
building the  spirit  of  a partnership.  This  is  the  least 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  a right  to  expect  of  all 
of  us. 


At  the  banquet  (from  left)  Senator  Humphrey , J.  K.  Stern, 
Secretary  Freeman,  Senator  Aiken  and  (standing)  Roy  F.  Hendrickson 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  WORKSHOP  NO.  1 


How  Can  Farmers  Develop  More  Bargaining  Power 
Through  Cooperative  Merger,  Acquisition  and  Joint  Action? 


One  premise  and  assumption  of  this  workshop  was 
that  mergers,  acquisitions  and  joint  action  are  an  im- 
portant route  to  cooperative  growth;  and  that  cooperative 
growth  is  desirable  and  essential  in  order  to  raise  farm 
income  through  the  market  system. 

Discussion  covered  opportunities,  goals  and  obsta- 
cles related  to  cooperative  growth  through  merger. 

The  workshop  selected  three  major  areas  for  dis- 
cussion; 

1.  Major  obstacles  to  cooperative  merger,  acqui- 
sition and  joint  action. 

2.  Opportunities  for  joint  action  and  coordination 
without  merger  in  the  fields  of  purchasing,  manufactur- 
ing, marketing,  merchandising,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  joint  action  between  farmer  and  consumer 
groups. 

3.  Opportunities  whereby,  through  cooperative  mer- 
ger, acquisition  and  joint  action,  farmers  may  achieve 
control  of  sufficient  volume  of  commodities  to  influence 
their  bargaining  power. 

MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  COOPERATIVE  MERGER, 
ACQUISITION  AND  JOINT  ACTION* 

The  participants  in  the  workshop  developed  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  principle  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  concerning 
this  subject: 

A.  Farmer,  Director  and  Management  Education 

Several  factors  and  activities  which  affect  the  bas- 
ic education  and  attitude  of  farmers,  directors  and  man- 
agement toward  mergers  were  discussed.  Improvement 
in  education  and  affirmative  attitudes  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  diligent  use  of  facts  from  unbiased  sour- 
ces which  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  land-grant  universities.  Banks  for 
Cooperatives,  private  counseling  agencies  and  regional 
cooperatives  - if  the  merger  is  local.  Progress  can  also 
be  achieved  through  emphasis  by  the  management,  the 
board  and  others  involved  in  long-range  planning  of  the 
affairs  of  the  cooperative  and  trends  in  the  markets  in 
which  it  operates.  It  is  useful  to  define,  early  in  merger 
negotiations,  the  responsibility  and  authority  residing 
in  the  board  of  directors,  management  and  membership. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  explore  merger  possibilities  with 
a select  group  of  executives  and  officials  with  a mini- 
mum amount  of  publicity  in  the  initial  stages.  In  dis- 
cussions of  proposed  mergers,  officials  should,  when- 
ever feasible,  concentrate  on  areas  of  agreement  rather 
than  areas  of  disagreement. 


* In  this  section  the  term  “merger”  will  be  used 
to  include  merger,  acquisition  and  joint  action. 


B.  Fiscal  Arrangements  and  Capital  Acquisition 

Obstacles  which  occur  in  these  fields  can  be  met, 
in  part,  by  early  attention  to  such  fiscal  matters  as  val- 
ue of  assets,  patronage  revolvement  and  membership 
control.  The  amount  and  various  sources  of  capital 
needed,  sound  procedures  for  its  acquisition,  and  me- 
thod of  repayment  should  be  developed  in  complete  de- 
tail. 

C.  Guideline  for  Merger  Procedures 

Reference  was  made  to  the  great  help  which  has 
been  given  many  cooperatives  by  the  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service  and  others  in  outlining  a detailed  step-by- 
step  procedure  for  conducting  merger  negotiations  and 
completion.  Among  the  important  steps  mentioned 
was  a systematic  review  of  state  statutes  under  which 
cooperatives  are  incorporated  to  insure  that  proper  mer- 
ger authority  exists.  The  recommendation  was  made 
that  more  attention  be  given  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  regional  cooperatives  and  other  qualified 
groups  to  develop  up-to-date  procedural  guidelines  for 
use  by  cooperatives  contemplating  merger. 

D.  Consumer  Reaction  and  Public  Relations 

The  workshop  considered  this  to  be  an  extremely 
important  part  of  any  merger  consideration  because  of 
the  danger  of  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  and  ac- 
tions of  the  farmers  who  benefit  from  the  action.  Exam- 
ples were  given  of  adverse  public  reactions  to  mergers 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  The  workshop  made 
the  following  recommendations  for  action  which  will 
tend  to  create  favorable  public  reactions: 

(1)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  long- 
term benefits  rather  than  the  short-term  benefits  to 
be  achieved  by  the  merger. 

(2)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  mutual 
advantages  to  consumers  and  farmers  resulting  from 
increased  efficiency.  Reports  and  public  state- 
ments should  stress  such  things  as  savings  in  over- 
head costs,  savings  in  transportation  expenses, 
greater  production  and  marketing  efficiency  from  the 
action.  The  great  benefits  to  consumers  from  pro- 
duction efficiency  on  farms  and  the  great  bargain 
which  food  is  to  U.S.  consumers  today  should  be 
stressed. 

(3)  Cooperatives  contemplating  merger  or  ac- 
quisition should  carefully  avoid  action  which  has 
the  appearance  of  or  can  be  misinterpreted  as  being 
predatory  in  nature. 

(4)  Attention  can  be  given  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  greater  competition  in  markets  for  farm 
products  and  farm  production  supplies  which  will 
be  accomplished  by  larger  scale  operations. 


E.  Antitrust  Laws 

The  workshop  recognized  that  many  opportunities 
for  merger  among  cooperatives  exist  and  can  be  accomp- 
lished without  being  questioned  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  opportunities 
should  be  pursued  continuously  and  vigorously  since 
they  constitute  opportunities  which  are  available  with- 
out further  legislative  action.  Accomplishment  of  this 
type  of  merger  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  farm- 
er members,  the  management  and  the  directors  of  exist- 
ing cooperatives. 

The  development  of  market  power  by  cooperatives 
is  often  misinterpreted  as  the  growth  of  monopoly  power. 
Workshop  participants  noted  that  large-scale  operations 
of  farmer  cooperatives  do  not  begin  to  approach  the  size 
and  scope  of  large-scale  operations  by  corporations  in 
other  fields.  They  also  noted  that  fewer  buyers  of  farm 
products  necessitates  the  development  of  large-scale 
operations  by  cooperatives.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  competition  developed  by  cooperatives  is  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  competition  from  that  developed  by  other 
corporations.  On  the  marketing  side  a cooperative  seeks 
a higher  price  for  its  members,  yet  its  competition  is 
different  because  of  its  obligation  to  market  the  whole 
crop  over  a long  period  of  time  and  to  return  the  full 
price  to  the  farmer  patron.  In  the  same  manner  a supply 
cooperative  is  a buyer  of  products  for  farmers  and  not  a 
seller  of  products  to  farmers.  Its  price  objective  is  ex- 
actly opposite  to  that  of  other  corporations  selling  to 
farmers.  Large-size  operations  by  cooperatives  in- 
crease competition  rather  than  decrease  it. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  rules  governing  compe- 
tition among  cooperatives  should  be  different  from  the 
rules  governing  competition  among  proprietary  corpora- 
tions. Congress  has  recognized  the  different  status  of 
railroads,  airlines  and  banks  and  has  established  sep- 
arate forums  for  regulating  competition  in  those  fields. 
Cooperatives  are  a sufficiently  different  form  of  busi- 
ness to  justify  a different  forum  for  obtaining  proper 
clearance  for  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Since  there  is 
uncertainty  and  confusion  regarding  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  cooperatives,  the  workshop  recom- 
mended the  following  action: 


A clear-cut  procedure  for  securing  antitrust 
clearance  for  mergers  and  acquisitions  by  farmer 
cooperatives  should  be  established  and  that  this 
authority  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  JOINT  ACTION  AMONG 
COOPERATIVES  WITHOUT  MERGER 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  the  workshop 
of  the  opportunities  for  joint  action  and  coordination 
without  merger  in  the  purchasing,  marketing,  merchan- 
dising, promotional  research  and  development  fields  and 
between  farmer  and  consumer  groups.  Many  examples 
were  given  of  the  kind  of  satisfactory  and  profitable 
joint  action  which  had  occurred  in  the  past.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  type  of  action  is  especially  de- 
sirable since  it  does  not  involve  merger  procedures 
or  the  antitrust  question.  The  workshop  recommended 
that  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee  seek  ways 
and  procedures  to  increase  farmer  bargaining  power 
through  the  following  and  other  types  of  joint  action: 
branding,  labeling,  quality  control,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  pooling  of  products  for  marketing. 

Members  of  the  workshop  expressed  the  need  for 
obtaining  information  on  potential  joint  action  by  co- 
operatives. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  LARGER  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCT 

Workshop  personnel  discussed  the  desirability  of 
cooperatives  handling  a large  share  of  the  volume  of 
any  farm  product  being  marketed  in  order  to  enhance 
farmer  bargaining  power  and  achieve  income  for  farmers 
comparable  to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

However,  since  the  scope  of  operations  of  cooper- 
atives falls  so  short  of  this  goal  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  concluded  that  no  constructive  recommendation 
could  be  made  until  cooperatives  have  greatly  increased 
their  effectiveness  in  the  activities  in  which  they  are 
now  engaged. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  WORKSHOP  NO.  2 

How  Can  Research  and  Education  Contribute  to  Farmer  and 
Cooperative  Adjustment  in  a Dynamic  World? 


1.  We  need  research  that  will  establish  goals  and 
create  economic  models  for  the  guidance  of  cooperative 
leaders  as  they  try  to  build  the  kind  of  cooperatives 
that  will  best  serve  the  farming  community  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  future.  Such  research  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  state  experiment  stations  on  a 
coordinated  basis. 

2.  We  recommend  a nationwide  survey  of  coopera- 
tives and  a research  project  along  with  it  to  clarify  and 


more  clearly  define  the  place  of  farmer  cooperatives  in 
our  economy  and  determine  areas  in  which  changes  and 
adjustments  are  most  needed.  Such  a project  should  en- 
list the  services  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, state  councils,  regional  cooperatives,  the  state 
departments  of  agriculture,  farm  credit  agencies,  and 
other  interested  agencies  and  organizations.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  be  conducted  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  working  with  the  cooperatives  and  other  agen- 
cies named. 


3.  We  recommend  more  emphasis  on  research  in  the 
broad  field  of  agricultural  business,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  cooperatives,  in  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  the  U.S.D.A. 

4.  There  is  a great  need  for  clarification  of  respon- 
sibilities concerning  cooperatives.  We  urge  a positive 
reexamination  of  U.S.D.A.  policy  concerning  coopera- 
tives under  existing  laws  and  that  this  be  emphasized 
with  all  U.S.D.A.  and  affiliated  agencies  and  the  entire 
personnel  at  federal,  state  and  county  levels. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  U.S.D.A.  take  the  lead 
in  organizing  an  advisory  committee  to  work  with  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  other  federal  agencies  in  clarification  of  laws  and 
regulations  which  facilitate  the  growth  of  cooperatives. 

6.  We  recommend  that  in  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  to  the  various  states,  proper  amounts  should  be 
earmarked  for  the  encouragement  of  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  agriculture  cooperatives. 

7.  We  commend  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  for  the  tremendous  job  it  has  done  with  a 
limited  budget  through  the  years.  We  urge  increases  in 
the  F.C.S.  budget  to  permit  expansion  of  their  research 
and  services  in  keeping  with  the  growth  in  size  and  com- 
plexity of  our  farmer  cooperatives  today. 

8.  In  some  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
there  are  well-organized  and  well-accepted  courses  in 
the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperatives.  In  others 
such  courses  have  little  acceptance  and  in  some  insti- 
tutions they  are  nonexistent.  We  urge  that  courses  in 
cooperatives  be  offered  in  all  land-grant  institutions, 
that  they  be  given  the  greatest  possible  emphasis  in  the 
program  of  all  students  in  agriculture,  and  that  they  be 
required  courses  for  all  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in 
extension  work  or  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture. 


9.  We  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  4-H  and  other  youth 
and  young  farmer  organizations  at  all  levels  to  develop 
projects  and  programs  that  emphasize  the  importance  of 
self-help  cooperatives.  We  urge  all  cooperatives  and 
state  councils  to  work  with  these  youth  groups  by  pro- 
viding local  leadership  and  other  assistance,  and  devel- 
oping and  contributing  teaching  or  project  material  and 
other  aids  needed. 

10.  To  encourage  more  research  related  to  farmer 
cooperatives  and  to  improve  the  relationships  with  our 
educational  institutions,  we  recommend  that  more  co- 
operatives provide  scholarships  and  assistanceships  to 
land-grant  institutions. 

11.  We  urge  that  cooperatives  in  their  respective 
states  seek  out  and  utilize  the  full  resources  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  including  schools  of 
business  administration  and  others,  as  well  as  schools 
of  agriculture. 

12.  We  recommend  that  the  personnel  of  state  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  U.S.D.A.  affiliated  organizations  and  agen- 
cies reexamine  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  respec- 
tive states  concerning  their  relationships  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  respect  to  cooperatives.  We  recom- 
mend that  cooperative  leaders  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  same  laws  and  regulations. 

13.  We  commend  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  state  extension  services  that  have 
written  policies  explaining  their  relationship  with  and 
responsibilities  concerning  cooperatives.  We  urge  the 
development  of  such  policy  statements  in  those  states 
where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

14.  Since  many  problems  of  farmer  cooperatives  no 
longer  confine  themselves  within  one  state,  we  encour- 
age a regional  approach  to  research  and  education  in 
problems  that  are  regional  in  nature. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  WORKSHOP  NO.  3 

How  Can  Cooperatives  Grow  'Through  Integration? 


This  workshop  discussed  many  measures  aimed  at 
strengthening  cooperative  associations.  As  an  exam- 
ple, it  was  cited  that  the  efforts  of  bona  fide  coopera- 
tive associations  were  being  neutralized  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  associations  of  doubtful  qualifications  which, 
nevertheless,  have  been  recognized  by  the  government 
for  participation  in  such  programs  as  federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders  or  for  doing  business  with  the  government. 
The  desirability  was  stressed  for  clearly  defined  quali- 
fications for  cooperatives  as  a prerequisite  for  partici- 
pating in  government  regulatory  programs  or  for  doing 
business  with  the  government. 

As  means  of  strengthening  cooperative  operations 
and  encouraging  the  integration  of  their  operation,  it 
was  suggested  that  cooperatives  might  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  certain  purchase  and  storage  programs  in  con- 
nection with  government  price  support  operations  under 
the  “loan’’  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
Individual  cooperative  associations  thus  could  store 
more  of  their  own  products  for  supplying  their  own  ac- 
counts at  a later  date  if  they  could  use  loan  funds  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


The  danger  of  a conflict  of  interests  between  gov- 
ernment programs  and  cooperatives  could  be  minimized, 
it  was  suggested,  by  making  sure  that  foreign  agricul- 
tural imports,  government  sponsored  projects,  and  fed- 
eral mandatory  programs  do  not  introduce  an  element  of 
competition  with  cooperatives,  or  between  cooperatives 
and  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  workshop  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should  seek  a review  of  public  po- 
licy with  respect  to  cooperative  associations  by  the  en- 
tire executive  branch  of  the  government.  In  view  of  the 
responsibilities  vested  in  him  to  prevent  undue  price  en- 
hancement by  cooperative  associations,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Secretary  should  have  exclusive  responsibility  and 
authority  for  approving  cooperative  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions, examining  trade  practices,  and  ruling  on  com- 
plaints alleging  undue  enhancement  of  prices  by  cooper- 
tive  associations.  On  the  Secretary’s  recommendation, 
appropriate  action  could  be  taken  against  a cooperative 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  V/ORKSHOP  NO.  4 


How  Can  Cooperatives  Assume  A Larger 
Leadership  Role  in  Rural  Areas  Development? 


We  believe  that  more  cooperation  among  coopera- 
tives for  the  total  good  of  rural  America  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  rural  areas  development. 

We  suggest  that  opportunities  for  such  cooperation 
exist  in  various  fields,  and  recommend  that  the  six 
sponsoring  cooperative  federations  make  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  build  upon  the  work  of  this  conference,  and 
we  further  recommend: 

!•  Bring  the  various  cooperatives  together  at  state 
and  local  levels  to  work  cooperatively  on  rural  devel- 
opment through  state  cooperative  councils,  REA  state 
organizations,  or  committees  of  existing  cooperatives. 

2.  Urge  cooperatives  whenever  possible  to  employ 
qualified  personnel  to  work  on  rural  development. 

3.  Urge  cooperatives  to  take  the  leadership  in  ef- 
forts to  prevent  school  drop-outs  and  to  provide  voca- 
tional training  which  is  realistic  in  terms  of  current  and 
future  job  opportunities.  Training  films,  literature,  and 
other  educational  material  should  be  made  available  to 
schools. 

4.  Enlist  cooperation  of  other  groups,  such  as 
farm,  business,  service,  church,  labor  organizations, 
banks,  land  banks,  credit  unions,  local  governments, 
women’s  organizations  and  others. 

5.  Urge  U.S.D.A.  to  supply  case  histories  and 
ideas  for  sound  projects  which  might  be  considered  by 
local  people  as  possibilities  for  their  areas. 

6.  Urge  U.S.D.A.  to  take  every  possible  action  to 
streamline  its  RAD  program. 


7.  Urge  that  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  work 
with  the  sponsoring  organizations  to  screen  all  existing 
literature  and  see  to  it  that  proper  distribution  of  the 
essentials  is  made  to  cooperatives. 

8.  Urge  all  cooperatives  and  all  government  agen- 
cies to  inform  local  people  of  the  help  available  to  them 
in  overcoming  their  problems  and  developing  their  op- 
portunities. 

9.  Urge  the  Administration  to  develop  more  inter- 
departmental and  intra-departmental  coordination. 

10.  Urge  that  more  personnel  trained  in  rural  areas 
development  be  made  available  to  communities  upon 
request. 

11.  Urge  U.S.D.A.  to  encourage  development  of 
sound  cooperatives  in  rural  areas  where  needed. 

12.  Urge  rural  development  committees  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  cooperatives  whenever  a project  can  be 
furthered  by  the  help  of  such  organizations. 

13.  Urge  Government  and  cooperatives  to  work  to- 
gether in  a concentrated  program  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive service  to  the  marginal  and  submarginal  groups  in 
this  country  and  to  attack  the  over-all  problem  of  rural 
poverty. 

14.  Congratulate  Congress,  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps  upon  their  decision  to  offer  to  emerging  countries 
the  technical  and  managerial  know-how  of  U.S.  coopera- 
tives in  rural  area  development;  and  urge  all  coopera- 
tives to  offer  their  services  and  pursue  programs  to  this 
end. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  WORKSHOP  NO.  5 

Are  U.S.  Cooperatives  Strong  Enough^  United  Enough, 

Interested  Enough,  and  Farsighted  Enough  to  Help  the  People  of 
Other  Countries  to  Develop  Cooperatives? 


The  answer  to  the  question  is  generally  yes. 

Our  farmers’  marketing  and  supply  cooperatives 
have  made  steady  progress  and  a recent  study  by  Farm- 
er Cooperative  Service  shows  that  their  volume  of  busi- 
ness over  the  past  12  years  follows  a trend  line  sub- 
stantially above  that  of  total  marketings  and  total  sup- 
ply purchases  by  farmers.  Total  volume  of  business  of 
farmers’  marketing,  supply,  and  electric  cooperatives  is 
$12  billion  dollars  a year. 


There  are  some  outstanding  examples  of  well-inte- 
grated, highly  efficient  cooperative  enterprises  in  both 
the  supply  and  the  marketing  field.  Petroleum  coopera- 
tives, for  example,  compete  effectively  with  larger  ma- 
jor oil  companies. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  has  proved  in  almost  every 
respect  an  outstanding  success.  It  has  not  only  brought 
interest  rates  on -agricultural  credit  to  a very  modest 
level,  but  has  reduced  them  in  many  cases  by  more  than 


100%  from  earlier  levels.  It  gives  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives ownership  and  control  of  their  own  financial 
institutions. 

The  1,000  electric  distribution  cooperatives  with 
their  associated  generation  and  transmission  systems 
have  transformed  rural  America  and  made  it  as  modem, 
well  equipped  and  efficient  as  urban  America  has  ever 
been. 

Cooperative  insurance  companies  are  as  effective 
in  their  field  as  any  other  insurance  companies. 

The  20,000  credit  unions  with  over  13,000,000  mem- 
bers have  enabled  groups  of  average  citizens  to  acquire 
habits  of  saving  and  to  have  a source  of  credit  built  by 
their  own  savings  which  enables  them  to  borrow  from 
themselves,  pay  interest  to  themselves,  and  build  their 
financial  strength  and  security  by  the  amazing  process 
of  going  into  debt. 

In  housing  and  distribution  of  consumer  goods  there 
are  instances  of  outstanding  achievement  by  coopera- 
tives. While  in  neither  case  is  the  development  as  yet 
nearly  as  large  as  it  should  be,  nevertheless  what  is 
now  being  done  by  cooperatives  in  both  these  fields  is  - 
- and  must  be  - - as  efficient  as  its  competition. 

With  much  still  to  do  here  at  home,  it  is  neverthe- 
less fair  to  conclude  that  American  cooperatives  are  in 
position  to  export  the  know-how  and  the  benefits  of  co- 
operative enterprise  as  we  have  developed  them  here. 

II.  Do  the  People  of  Newly  Developing  Countries 
Need  and  Want  Cooperatives? 

The  answer  is  a resounding  yes!  The  basic  need  of 
many  emerging  nations  is  for  free  economic  institutions 
which  their  people  can  use  to  raise  living  standards,  to 
achieve  ownership  of  their  own  economic  tools,  to  com- 
bat trends  toward  totalitarianism,  and  to  replace  out- 
worn, rejected,  and  exploitative  systems. 

Cooperatives  are  uniquely  fitted  to  do  this.  They 
can  be  organized  by  many  people  each  with  small  capi- 
tal. They  are  by  their  very  nature,  and  must  remain,  lo- 
cally owned  enterprises.  They  cannot  be  used  for  ex- 
ploitation of  anyone.  They  spread  ownership  broadly 
among  many  people,  and,  being  patron-  and  user-owned, 
they  can  be  organized  and  directed  squarely  at  the  most 
pressing  and  immediate  needs  of  the  people. 

Furthermore,  in  country  after  country  it  is  now  stat- 
ed policy  to  promote  the  development  of  a strong  cooper- 
ative section  in  the  economy.  Japan  is  an  example  of  a 
country  where  this  already  has  been  done  - - in  agricul- 
ture particularly.  Such  is  the  policy  of  India,  of  Indo- 
nesia, of  Viet-Nam,  of  Israel,  of  the  Philippines,  of 
Tanganyika,  of  Nyassaland,  of  Egypt,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  of  some  Latin  American  countries.  But  even 
where  national  policy  is  not  committed  to  the  growth  of 
cooperatives,  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  developing 
countries  are  eager  to  learn  about  cooperatives  because 
they  believe  cooperatives  offer  their  best  alternative  to 
state  collectivism  on  the  one  hand  and  feudalistic  ex- 
ploitation on  the  other.  Repeated  examples  can  be  giv- 
en of  appeals  to  U.S.  cooperative  organizations  to  pro- 
vide varied  assistance  to  the  people  of  new  countries. 

It  is  true  that  when  all  American  cooperatives,  mar- 
keting, farm  supply,  consumers,  housing,  credit  and  the 
many  other  kinds,  only  do  about  3%  of  the  nation’s  busi- 
ness, we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  as  strong  as  we  should 
be  to  devote  time,  money  and  energy  to  exporting  the 
cooperative  idea.  We  have  indeed  a man-sized  job  cut 
out  for  us  right  here  at  home! 


But  then,  turning  over  the  coin  and  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  it,  can  we  afford  not  to  help  people  of 
other  countries  develop  cooperatives,  what  with  Com- 
munism doing  its  level  best  to  undermine  democracy  all 
over  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa?  Doesn’t  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  our  own  cooperatives,  our  individual  liber- 
ties, and  our  very  lives  depend  on  helping  to  stem  and 
push  back  this  competing  ideology?  And,  having  ex- 
perience-proven faith  in  the  cooperative  technique  of 
economic  democracy,  would  it  not  be  wrong  for  us  to 
fail  to  help  apply  our  remedy  and  our  preventive  in  all 
sections  of  the  world? 


III.  What  are  U.S.  Cooperatives  Now  Doing  Overseas? 

The  extent  of  cooperative  development  activities 
which  have  been  carried  on  overseas  by  cooperatives  is 
not  readily  apparent  to  the  majority  of  people  in  the  co- 
operative movement.  For  a number  of  years  individuals 
from  various  cooperative  organizations,  from  government, 
from  the  farm  credit  banks  and  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  taking  assignments  under  govern- 
mental auspices  to  work  overseas  in  the  development  of 
cooperatives.  Non-governmental  efforts  have  been  note- 
worthy. For  example,  the  Cooperative  League  and  Cred- 
it Union  National  Association  have  been  active  in  this 
work.  The  world’s  best  known  cooperative,  CARE,  was 
organized  largely  through  the  initiative  of  U.S.  cooper- 
atives in  1946  to  relieve  world-wide  hunger  and  need. 
CUNA  has  been  active  in  organizing  credit  unions,  a- 
mong  the  most  basic  of  cooperative  institutions,  which 
build  trust  and  confidence  among  neighbors  within  a 
community  and  which  bring  together  the  financial  re- 
sources of  people  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  own 
standard  of  living. 

The  Cooperative  League  has  developed  such  insti- 
tutions as  a cooperative  training  center  in  South  Viet 
Nam,  which  in  three  years  has  trained  several  thousand 
cooperative  managers,  accountants  and  organizers  there. 
For  seven  years  it  has  had  a man  in  India,  who  through 
his  ingenuity  and  ability  to  help  people  help  themselves 
by  establishment  of  a production  credit  cooperative  and 
community  cooperatives,  has  helped  several  commun- 
ities to  increase  their  agriculture  production  substan- 
tially. This  project  is  becoming  a pilot  project  in  India 
which  calls  for  eight  trained  co-op  leaders  for  imme- 
diate implementation.  Other  work  conducted  by  co- 
operatives includes  the  development  of  a hybrid  seed 
corn  cooperative  in  India,  cooperative  training  activities 
in  four  Latin  American  countries  and  in  Africa  and  the 
assistance  in  development  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Cooperatives  of  America.  Real  leadership  to  Latin 
American  cooperative  development  has  come  from  the 
intense  interest,  dedication  and  understanding  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people. 

The  International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion is  also  constructively  working  in  the  development 
of  co-op  petroleum  organizations. 

With  the  Humphrey  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  new  resources  for  cooperative 
development  were  made  available  to  cooperatives  in 
the  form  of  financial  assistance.  The  Humphrey  amend- 
ment declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  government 
in  its  foreign  aid  programs  to  “encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives,  credit  unions  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.” 


CUN  A is  providing  technical  know-how  and  working 
in  ten  countries  with  plans  to  operate  in  six  other  coun- 
tries in  order  to  develop  6,000  new  credit  unions  over 
a five-year  period. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  co-op  leadership 
programs  in  six  Latin  American  countries.  In  Africa 
the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers 
is  developing  educational  centers. 

The  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing  is  devel- 
oping cooperatives  in  Latin  America  with  teams  in  five 
different  countries  and  four  more  studies  are  in  the  de- 
velopment stages  to  work  toward  a goal  of  developing 
5,000  housing  units  a year. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  is  making  a 
socio-economic  survey  of  cooperatives  in  Latin  America 
which  will  produce  both  short  and  long  range  programs 
for  co-op  development.  This  study  is  being  made  with 
the  use  of  AID  funds,  and  technical  assistance  from 
Latin  American  leaders. 

Since  November  1962,  under  a global  contract  with 
AID,  NRECA  has  been  effectively  working  in  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  cooperatives  in  nine  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Under  this  agreement  rural  electric  sys- 
tems provide  technical  assistance,  counsel  and  other 
support  in  the  development  of  rural  electrification. 
Using  time-tested  REA,  local  co-op  and  NRECA  pro- 
cedures as  guidelines,  the  NRECA  staff  and  its  member 
system  personnel  organize,  construct  and  operate  initial 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Training  is  an  important 
part  of  this  assistance.  A comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram on  organization  and  operation  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives is  being  conducted  in  the  U.S.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  International  Cooperative  Training 
Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  NRECA  staff 
members  have  also  conducted  a Regional  Survey  of  La- 
tin America  to  determine  the  interest  and  potential  in 
developing  rural  electric  cooperatives  programs. 

Other  groups  are  working  in  the  areas  of  developing 
savings  and  loan  associations,  housing  cooperatives 
and  consumer  stores.  An  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Finance  Institute  similar  to  our  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
system  has  been  organized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  secon- 
dary capitalization  through  AID,  along  with  basic  capi- 
tal from  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  might  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Another  effort  in  cooperative  and  credit  union  de- 
velopment is  realized  through  cooperative  organizations 
sponsoring  Peace  Corps  projects  for  co-op  development. 

The  previously  named  groups  are  not  working  at 
cross  purposes.  They  coordinate  their  concerns  and  ef- 
forts through  the  joint  Co-op  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
AID;  and  have  developed  a coordinating  committee  to 
work  out  operational  programs. 


IV.  What  More  Could  and  Should  U.S.  Cooperatives 
Do  to  Assist  Development  of  Cooperatives  in 
Newly  Developing  Countries? 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  thus  far  is  only  a 
scratch  oh  the  surface  of  the  granite  mountain  of  need. 

For  every  cooperative  technician  whom  U.S.  co- 
operatives have  sent  abroad,  there  is  need  for  ten  more. 
For  every  credit  union  that  has  been  organized,  there  is 
need  for  a hundred  more.  For  every  step  that  has  been 
taken  toward  an  effective  farm  credit  and  marketing  sys- 
tem, there  are  a dozen  more  such  steps  needed. 


For  cooperative  credit  institutions  could  lift  the 
burden  of  unpayable  debt  from  the  backs  of  millions  of 
farmers  and  other  people  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 
And  this  is  the  first  step  toward  their  economic  freedom. 

We  are  the  trustees  of  a dynamic  idea  and  principle 
that,  wisely  applied,  can  set  people  free. 

Wherever  land  reform  is  undertaken  a system  of 
credit  is  needed,  also  supply  and  marketing  coopera- 
tives, with  technical  services.  Otherwise  the  farmers 
receiving  land  will  be  no  better  off  than  before. 

Heading  the  list  of  needs  in  Latin  America  is  the 
need  for  good  modest  homes.  Cooperatives  have  met  a 
small  part  of  this  need  in  certain  places  - Medellin  and 
Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  for  example.  But  with 
enough  skilled  cooperative  technical  “missionaries” 
and  with  some  long-term  loans,  thousands  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican families  could  live  in  homes  of  their  own. 

Cooperatives  to  raise  living  standards,  to  reduce 
living  cost,  to  bring  justice  and  hope  to  the  farmers  who 
are  often  85%  of  the  population  of  developing  countries, 
to  lift  the  age-long  burden  of  debt all  these  are  need- 

ed, and  deeply  wanted. 

V.  What  Would  It  Take? 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  our  times  will  require 
stronger  cooperatives  at  home,  better  managed,  better 
financed,  and  better  understood  by  the  American  public. 

If  our  petroleum  cooperatives  controlled  half  the 
crude  they  refine  and  if  they  were  coordinated  for  pro- 
duction and  refining  operations  they  would  constitute  in 
themselves  a major  oil  company  and  could  multiply  their 
benefits. 

If  our  cooperatives  in  fertilizer  and  chemicals  had 
a stronger  position  in  the  chemical  business,  this  could 
begin  to  reopen  the  markets  for  chemical  products  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  done  and  in  a way  in 
which  no  other  form  of  business  can  do.  And  from  such 
a position  6f  strength  they  could  accomplish  far  more 
than  is  possible  today,  despite  the  excellent  develop- 
ments of  cooperatives  in  fertilizer. 

We  need  to  develop  farmer  ownership,  and  farmer- 
consumer  ownership,  of  a segment  of  every  step  in  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  food  and  fiber  products 
from  farm  to  the  consumer’s  table.  We  need  national 
marketing  of  farm  products  through  cooperatives.  We 
need  cooperative  ownership  of  the  profitable  parts  of  the 
food  and  fiber  business  so  that  it  can  be  shown  that  our 
American  cooperatives  are  beginning  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture. 

We  need  to  make  much  more  use  of  our  own  cooper- 
ative insurance  companies  and  of  the  cooperative  financ- 
ing institutions  which  now  exist.  And  we  need  to  cre- 
ate more  of  them  to  the  end  that  cooperative  balances 
and  cooperative  investments  can  help  finance  coopera- 
tive expansion. 

We  need  a coordinated  public  information  program  to 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth  about  the  enterprises 
which  represent  efforts  of  the  people  to  meet  their  own 
needs  and  problems  and  build  their  own  communities  by 
their  own  efforts. 

And  we  need  to  train  twenty  times  the  number  of 
people  we  are  training  now-  - both  people  from  other 
lands  and  people  in  our  own  country  - - to  work  in  the 
cooperative  field. 

Most  United  States  cooperatives  operating  over  a 
broad  area  list  management  as  the  number  one  problem. 


Patronage,  finances,  even  member  understanding  im- 
proves with  good  management.  Many  cooperatives  be- 
come less  efficient  at  the  stage  of  growth  when  the  man- 
ager is  in  transition  from  a “working”  manager  to  one 
who  gets  things  done  through  others.  In  other  words,  he 
needs  training  in  delegating,  staffing,  measuring  per- 
formance, teamwork. 

National  organizations  of  cooperatives,  regional  co- 
operatives, consulting  firms,  universities,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Training  Center,  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  U.S.D.A.,  and  cooperative  colleges  in  other 
countries  are  working  at  the  problem  and  can  do  more 
with  our  coordinated  support.  But  even  that  isn’t 
enough  to  change  this  weakness  to  strength  and  provide 
also  for  management  leadership  for  developing  coopera- 
tives abroad.  For  example,  the  county  agent  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  instructor  generally  are  not  well 
equipped  to  give  effective  help.  The  Extension  Service 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  disseminating  in- 
formation about  cooperatives.  But  little  is  done  at  the 
county  level  and  few  states  have  a co-op  specialist  at 
the  state  level.  The  extension  farm  management  ser- 
vice provides  a fine  program  on  the  farm.  This  finan- 
cial farm  management  program  should  be  enlarged  and 
extended  to  investments  off  the  farm  as  well.  Admin- 
istration of  state  and  county  funds  should  be  more  flex- 
ible in  allocating  such  funds  for  these  purposes,  partic- 
ularly for  on-the-job  training  for  those  deficient  in  know- 
ledge in  these  areas. 

More  should  be  done  to  see  that  textbooks  for  ap- 
propriate subjects  at  all  levels  of  our  school  systems 
contain  material  about  cooperatives  which  is  adequate, 
factual,  and  presented  in  the  human  terms  which  catch 
the  attention  and  interest  of  young  minds. 

The  International  Cooperative  Training  Center  es- 
tablished through  financial  assistance  from  AID  is  pro- 
viding a number  of  services  in  cooperative  education. 
While  this  effort  is  directed  mainly  toward  training  peo- 
ple from  developing  countries  in  ways  which  will  help 
them  carry  on  cooperative  leadership  work  in  their  home 
countries,  it  also  is  concerned  with  training  Americans 
going  to  these  countries.  An  example  is  the  training  of 
50  Peace  Corps  workers  on  the  Milwaukee  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Those  who  have  attended  or  are  attending  the  Cen- 
ter are  almost  all  strongly  motivated,  able  persons  con- 
cerned for  their  countries’  welfare.  It  is  helpful  for 
them  to  learn  of  situations  and  ways  in  which  this  wel- 
fare can  be  improved.  Some  of  this  comes  from  a learn- 
ing situation  in  v/hich  various  possibilities  are  explain- 
ed and  in  which  experience  is  gained  in  American  co- 
operatives. It  comes  also  from  the  interchange  of  prob- 
lems and  ideas  among  the  trainees. 

The  International  Cooperative  Training  Center  is 
more  than  a few  people  in  a building  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. It  is  an  active  part  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, internationally  recognized  for  its  leadership  in 
areas  of  social  concern.  This  is  part  of  the  “Wisconsin 
Tradition.” 

The  cooperatives  also  have  an  interest  in  the  Cen- 
ter and  can  express  it  through  granting  Center  scholar- 
ships for  travel  and  living  costs,  through  the  help  of  a 
program  coordinator  working  with  the  Center  and  in  pub- 
licity about  the  center,  encouraging  people  to  attend, 
supplying  literature,  and  providing  in-service  training 
for  students.  There  is  need  for  scholarship  funds  in 
substantial  amounts,  for  financial  support  of  the  Center 
by  American  cooperative  organizations  and  for  its  great- 


ly expanded  use  by  cooperatives  here  at  home  in  devel- 
oping the  kind  of  trained,  informed  personnel  which  our 
cooperatives  need  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  potential. 


Recommendations 

1.  The  present  effort  to  organize  the  Cooperative 
Development  Association  with  participation  by  major 
cooperative  organizations  in  this  country  must  succeed. 
Such  an  agency,  staffed  by  competent  cooperative  busi- 
ness executives,  could  carry  out  the  economic  enter- 
prises most  needed  in  the  newly  developing  countries  in 
a way  that  the  educational,  training  and  promotional  or- 
ganizations and  federations  cannot  do.  The  C.D.A.  un- 
der contract  with  AID  could  manage  these  new  coopera- 
tive enterprises  abroad  in  their  early  stages  and  train 
local  people  to  take  over  that  management.  Coupled 
with  agencies  like  the  Inter- American  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Institution,  with  the  work  of  specialized  cooper- 
ative organizations  like  NRECA  and  CUNA,  and  with 
the  educational,  training  and  organizational  work  which 
the  national  associations  of  cooperatives  can  provide, 
the  CDA  would  round  out  the  institutions  we  need  to  do 
the  job  which  now  challenges  us. 

2.  Cooperatives  can  strengthen  their  position  in 
the  United  States  by  contributing  to  the  development  of 
cooperatives  in  the  foreign  countries.  Indeed  this  may 
be  the  best  means  of  generating  new  interest  and  a 
deeper  loyalty  in  the  membership  of  cooperatives  here 
at  home. 

3.  U.S.  cooperatives  should  participate  more  ac- 
tively in  providing  scholarships  for  their  own  and  for- 
eign personnel  to  attend  courses  at  the  International  Co- 
operative Training  Center. 

4.  We  request  that  continued  financial  support  and 
increased  contributions  to  scholarships  be  granted  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Training  Center. 

5.  A method  of  funneling  capital  into  an  overseas 
program  should  be  considered  by  all  types  of  coopera- 
tives. 

6.  Realizing  the  significant  contributions  made  in 
the  formation  of  cooperatives  in  the  U.S.,  we  request 
and  recommend  that  in  its  training  programs  for  extension 
workers  in  developing  countries,  significant  attention 
be  given  by  the  responsible  U.S.  government  officials  to 
training  in  cooperative  development  and  organization 
work. 

But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  any  of  these 
things  unless  there  is  unity  of  purpose,  identification  of 
common  interest,  and  coordinated  action  among  all  the 
cooperatives  of  the  United  States.  This  means  in  some 
cases  outright  merger.  It  means  in  other  cases  jointly 
owned  enterprises.  It  means  in  still  other  cases  jointly 
financed  information  and  training  programs.  It  means 
seeing  clearly  that  what  harms  one  kind  of  cooperative 
harms  all  and  what  strengthens  one  kind  strengthens  all 
the  rest. 

It  means,  finally,  continuation  of  the  work  and  the 
spirit  generated  at  this  meeting.  It  means  more  meet- 
ings like  this  one  and  like  the  Cooperative  Conference 
of  100  until  cooperation  among  the  cooperatives  of  the 
United  States  becomes  a fact. 
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Cooperatives  and  Government  — Competitors  or  Partners? 


1.  Cooperatives  reflect  a notable  capacity  for 
neighborliness  on  the  part  of  free  and  civilized  man  for 
giving  legitimate  and  constructive  expression  to  mutual 
self-interest  in  the  best  tradition  of  free  enterprise. 

In  the  United  States,  farmer  cooperatives  have  a 
proud  record  of  rural  development  for  community  better- 
ment and  progress,  all  deeply  rooted  in  our  pioneer  his- 
tory. 

To  advance  himself,  his  family,  his  neighbors,  and 
his  community  interest,  the  frontiersman  gave  - and  re- 
ceived - help.  Thus,  houses  were  built,  barns  raised, 
roads  established,  threshing  bees  held.  These  were 
practical  exercises  of  the  principle  of  service  at  cost 
which  is  basic  to  the  cooperative  method. 

Out  of  these  experiences  grew  the  mutuals  - - in- 
surance companies  and  numerous  marketing,  service, 
and  supply  associations  - - to  serve  the  people  at  cost 
and  to  meet  economic  needs  together. 

Today,  modernized  farmer-owned  and  farmer-control- 
led business  enterprises  are  annually  reaching  higher 
levels  in  volume  of  business  and  usefulness  to  farmers 
and  the  public. 

It  is  our  view  that  in  the  dynamic,  rapidly  changing 
environment  of  American  agriculture,  cooperative  insti- 
tutions are  entering  a new  era  of  greater  growth  and 
usefulness. 

Now  mature,  experienced,  and  more  strongly  led, 
they  are  ready  for  a greater  realization  of  their  potential 
for  achievement  of  income  improvement  by  their  members 
in  proportion  to  use  made  of  them. 

This  conviction  is  based  on  a careful  appraisal  of 
need  and  counsels  a frank  and  realistic  examination  of 
cooperatives,  the  future,  and  the  role  of  Government. 

2.  Present  and  prospective  farm  prices  and  income 
in  the  foreseeable  future  justify  an  intensification  of 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  market  power  of  farmers.  The  mar- 
ket power  of  one  farmer  alone  among  millions  is  small. 
Despite  a sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  farms  and  of 
farmers,  the  farm  segment  of  the  American  economy  lags 
behind  other  major  groups  in  obtaining  its  fair  share  of 
the  national  income.  Farm  production  costs  continue  to 
advance  as  faster  faster  than  increases  in  gross  returns. 
Thus,  net  overall  farm  income  is  near-stagnant,  failing 
to  advance  to  the  degree  necessary  for  the  farm  sector 
to  keep  pace  with  other  groups. 

This  denies  the  average  farmer  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  his  labor  and  investment  justify.  The  material 
reward  for  his  capital,  labor,  and  know-how  is  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  a fair  share  or  in  terms  of  his  ability 
to  consume  the  goods  produced  by  other  elements  of  the 
economy. 

3.  The  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  that  farmers 
produce  for  industry  and  the  consumers  of  the  nation  is 
sold  by  them  at  prices  well  below  a level  that  is  fair 
and  reasonable.  Their  power  to  control  these  prices  is 
negligible  and  ineffective. 

As  one  result,  American  citizens  spend  a smaller 
share  of  their  disposable  income  for  food  than  do  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Less  than  19 
percent  of  the  American  consumer  income  is  spent  for 
food,  now  available  in  greater  and  more  nutritious  vari- 
ety, top  quality,  and  abundant  quantity. 


In  addition,  the  United  States  supplies  large  quan- 
tities of  food  and  fiber  for  export  at  fair  prices  and,  in 
the  case  of  many  nations,  supplies  these  products  on 
terms  and  conditions  that  reflect  a generous  national  at- 
titude towards  those  in  need  at  home  and  overseas. 

4.  In  facing  the  persistent,  often  perplexing,  and 
routinely  controversial  area  of  farm  policies  that  bear 
on  marketing  power,  on  producer  prices  and  income, 
several  points  are  clear: 

A.  The  American  farmer,  more  than  any  other 
major  group  of  citizens,  has  developed,  financed,  and 
supported  mutual  self-help  programs  over  the  years. 

He  desires  and  will  support  an  expansion  of 
this  record  of  service  that  justifies  encouragement;  pub- 
lic interest  also  justifies  full  encouragement  of  farmers 
in  this  respect. 

Through  his  marketing  cooperatives,  the  farmer 
can  wield  more  power  in  the  marketplace,  expand  his 
outlets,  and  insure  fair  treatment  in  terms  of  price,  qual- 
ity, and  continuity  of  supply  to  consumers.  Through 
such  associations,  which  obtain  and  distribute  at  actual 
cost  the  supplies  and  services  required  by  his  business 
and  his  family,  the  farmer  exercises  his  right  to  reduce 
his  expenses  to  the  minimum. 

B.  The  Government,  through  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  through  actions  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  (especially  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Justice  and  by  various  independent  agencies  and  com- 
missions), has  the  power  to  help,  to  ignore,  to  injure, 
and  even  to  destroy  self-help  programs  of  farmers  or  any 
other  group.  Thus,  the  role  of  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  cooperatives  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

C.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  us  to  examine 
objectively  the  area  of  relationships  between  coopera- 
tives and  the  Government,  and  provide  for  the  continuity 
of  such  review. 

There  is  need  to  pinpoint  policies  and  programs 
- those  that  promise  help  for  farmers  and  their  coopera- 
tives, and  others  which  may  produce  an  unfavorable  cli- 
mate, sometimes  immediately  evident  but  more  often 
only  a cloud  on  the  horizon. 

Here  we  are  responding  to  the  invitations  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
counsel  and  advice  to  improve  the  climate  in  which  co- 
operatives function  now  and  in  the  future, 

D.  Our  President  has  manifested  on  many  oc- 
casions his  understanding  and  support  of  farm  coopera- 
tives. His  position  was  clearly  expressed  in  his  state- 
ment of  September  1960,  when  he  was  a member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  candidate  of  his  party  in 
the  presidential  election  campaign. 

The  first  six  paragraphs  of  his  statement  are  quoted 
here: 

“Farmers’  marketing,  purchasing  and  service  co- 
operatives are  an  essential  part  of  our  American  system 
of  private  enterprises,  and  as  such  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  function  effectively. 

“These  are  the  farmers’  own  enterprises,  established 
by  them  to  give  greater  bargaining  power  in  the  market 


place  when  they  sell  their  products,  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  production  supplies,  and  to  provide  nec- 
essary services. 

‘Tarmers  suffer  an  almost  unique  disadvantage  in 
our  modern  economy.  Millions  of  individual  farmers  com- 
pete against  each  other  when  they  sell  their  products. 
But  the  markets  in  which  the  farmer  sells  his  products 
are  dominated  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  by  a shrink- 
ing number  of  buyers.  The  market  power  of  these  fewer 
and  larger  firms  grows  steadily  as  each  comes  to  com- 
mand a growing  share  of  the  total  market. 

“A  most  important  first  step  to  take  in  restoring  farm- 
ers’ income  is  to  create  a climate  in  which  farmers  can 
combine  their  resources,  as  is  done  within  other  groups 
in  our  economy,  and  thus  increase  their  barganing  power 
in  buying  and  selling. 

‘‘The  Federal  Government  has  both  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  assist  by  providing  a favorable 
economic  and  legal  climate  for  farmers  to  help  them- 
selves in  this  way.  This  will  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
which  a new  Democratic  Administration  will  undertake 
in  its  efforts  to  raise  farm  income.  We  can  - and  we 
will  - help  to  create  this  climate  in  which  farmers  can 
work  together  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  power. 

“I  believe  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Democratic  party’s  platform  pledge  to  protect  and  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  farmers  to  work  together  effectively 
through  their  own  cooperative  enterprises.  I stand  be- 
hind that  pledge,  and  a Democratic  Administration  will 
carry  it  out.” 

E.  In  the  past  three  decades  seldom  a year 
has  passed  without  the  enactment  of  legislation  creat- 
ing or  amending  farm  programs  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, supplementing  what  farmers  do  for  themselves  di- 
rectly or  through  cooperatives  they  own  and  control.  We 
will  not  seek  here  to  pass  judgment  on  these,  except  to 
say  that  clearly  Congress  has  sought  to  be  helpful. 

Time  and  again,  situations  described  as  “emer- 
gaicies”  have  been  long  debated.  The  problem  of  re- 
solving differences  has  been  difficult. 

We  are  convinced  that  during  this  time  coopera- 
tives have  been  a neglected  force  in  agricultural  policy. 
They  have  not  received  the  patient  study  and  consider- 
ation they  merit.  There  has  been  too  often  overlooked; 
their  promise  for  enlargement  of  the  use  of  principles  of 
self-help;  their  use  as  a means  of  decentralizing  author- 
ity and  responsibility;  their  use  in  improving  the  econ- 
omic position  of  farmers  through  cooperative  endeavor 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  Bona  fide  cooperatives 
formed  by  producers  should  be  recognized  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  individual  producers. 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  encouraging  the 
calling  of  this  Conference  has  shown  an  awareness  of 
the  unrealized  potentiality  of  farm  cooperatives  in  the 
area  of  farm  policy  and  programs,  and  we  commend  him 
for  this  sensitivity  and  his  open-mindedness. 

F.  The  problems  of  agriculture  vary  commodity 
by  commodity,  with  a large  degree  of  interdependence 
between  them  - as  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  live- 
stock. Thus  the  measures  taken  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, when  that  becomes  necessary,  require  far  more 
than  a single  approach. 

Farmers,  their  cooperatives,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  Government  start  with  agreement  in  principle 
that  controls  applicable  to  American  agriculture  should 
be  avoided  wherever  possible.  This  is  because  the 
system  of  farming  in  this  country  is  remarkably  produc- 
tive, is  continually  improving  in  the  use  of  technology. 


The  genius  of  this  system  centers  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  farmers  in  making  decisions,  in  their  capa- 
city to  manage  sensitively  and  intelligently  their  re- 
sources of  land,  labor,  and  working  capital  to  the  best 
advantage. 

This  capacity  to  produce  does  not  in  and  of  it- 
self insure  a fair  net  return.  Greatly  improved  market 
power  is  required,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
control  of  this  should  rest  with  the  farmers  and  the  as- 
sociations they  create  to  serve  them. 

G.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Con- 
gress, through  appropriate  committees,  should  re-explore 
fully  the  opportunity  for  expanding  the  role  of  coopera- 
tives in  increasing  the  market  power  of  farmers. 

It  should  encourage  the  development  of  strong 
cooperative  associations  of  farmers,  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  markets  should  be  free  from  Government  domina- 
tion. Where  the  Government  liquidates  inventory  acquir- 
ed under  price  stabilization  programs,  renewed  effort 
should  be  made  to  introduce  the  commodities  into  the 
marketing  system  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  use  of 
compensatory  payments  to  make  up  for  defined  deficien- 
cies in  net  income  should  be  earnestly  reappraised. 

H.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  estab- 
lish standards  relating  to  the  qualification  of  a bona 
fide  farm  cooperative  as  a condition  preliminary  to  doing 
business  with  it  to  insure  that  it  is  owned  and  control- 
led by  producers  or  their  designated  representatives. 

I.  The  Secretary  should  implement  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  in  Section  2 of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act,  or  seek  its  clarification  by  Congress.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  action  to  this  effect,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  drifted  into 
the  role  of  supervising  farm  cooperatives.  Such  super- 
vision as  is  necessary  should  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  associated  with  his  broader  re- 
sponsibilities for  seeking  a fair  net  return  to  producers. 

He  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine if  and  when  a cooperative  unduly  enhances  prices; 
to  approve  acquisitions  and  mergers;  to  represent  over- 
all the  public  interest  which  must  properly  include  the 
interest  of  producers. 

J.  Commodity  price  stabilization  programs 
should  be  reexamined  with  a view  of  minimizing  the  role 
of  Government  as  a supplier  of  commodities.  No  farmer 
or  association  of  farmers  possesses  the  resources  to 
compete  with  the  Government. 

K.  The  manner  in  which  the  Government  ac- 
quires, holds,  and  disposes  of  its  commodity  inven- 
tories can  bankrupt  or  greatly  harm  cooperatives.  Co- 
operative associations  are  not  established  to  speculate 
with  the  farmers’  money.  An  increasing  speculative 
factor  in  many  current  markets  txurns  on  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  do  next.  This  situation  can  be  modified. 

L.  So  long  as  the  Government  cannot  avoid  the 
direct  ownership  of  commodities,  it  should  seek  to 
adopt  operational  methods  and  practices  that  will  least 
interfere  with  efficient  marketing. 

M.  This  difficult  area  deserves  the  most  dedi- 
cated search  for  a solution  that  will  reduce  the  role  of 
the  Government  in  the  marketplace.  In  the  search  for  a 
solution,  representatives  of  cooperatives  pledge  to  con- 
tribute to  a full  reexamination. 

N.  This  undertaking  is  worthy  of  assignment  to 
a commission  of  able  and  dedicated  citizens,  selected 
by  the  President  without  regard  to  party  affiliation. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Remarks  of  the  President  Before  Representatives  of 
National  Conference  on  Cooperatives  and  the 
Future  in  the  New  Flower  Garden 
April  30,  1963 


I want  to  welcome  all  of  you.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told 
me  something  about  this  meeting  and  his  high  hopes  for  it. 

I think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  for  representatives  of  six 
organizations  which  are  here  today  to  be  concerned  with  the  better  life 
of  the  people  who  live  on  our  farms  who  make  it  possible  for  this  country 
to  progress  as  it  has  and  the  people  who  live  in  the  whole  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  the  well-being  in 
Washington.  It  is  of  a great  concern  to  us.  It  is  a great  country  with 
great  resources.  I don't  think  anyone  is  satisfied,  whether  on  the  farm 
or  rural  generally,  in  our  great  cities,  and  there  are  substantial  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  life. 

There  is  no  trend  in  this  country  that  is  more  important  than  the  better 
development  of  a life  for  our  people. 

I am  very  hopeful  as  a result  of  this  meeting  in  Washington  that  you 
will  develop  programs  for  the  Sixties  which  will  help  improve  the  lives  of 
our  people  and  see  also  if  we  can  transfer  the  experience  we  have  had  to 
other  countries,  particularly  the  newly  emerging  ones. 

There  are  40  Peace  Corps  people  who  are  training  in  the  cooperative 
technique  — in  Colombia  and  three  of  your  cooperatives  have  communities 
in  Panama  which  have  benefited  from  the  cooperative  experience. 

I think  what  we  have  done  here  can  be  done  all  abroad.  I am  particularly 
happy  to  welcome  you. 

Thirty  years  ago  only  one  out  of  ten  of  our  farmers  had  electricity  — 
what  we  can  do  in  this  country  can  be  done  in  other  countries.  So  I can 
imagine  no  other  group  of  citizens  who  are  more  welcome  here. 

You  are  used  to  being  rained  on,  but  whether  it  is  summer,  winter,  cold 
or  hot,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  there  is  no  group  that  has  a greater 
claim  for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  come  to  this  house  which  belongs 
to  all  of  us. 


On  final  day  those  attending  the  Conference  call  at  the  White  House  for  meeting  with  President  Kennedy. 
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